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IMLY, in the deep shadow, ~~ 
othy saw a mountain lion. 

was crouching over a sn om 
mass on the ground. The beast did not leave | 
its meal, but growled, half afraid, half defiant 


D 


of the girl. Dorothy peered for a second, 
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of strong little legs. Dorothy brought the 
rifle to the level of her eyes. Bert Sid had 


| taught her to shoot, and once or twice she 


trying to make out what the thing on the| had gone hunting with him. She seemed again 
ground was. Then, with a dreadful terror | to hear him saying, ‘‘Steady now, Dorothy. 
clutching her heart, she turned and ran back | Don’t shoot till you’re sure it’s time. ’’ 


as fast as she could to the horses’ shed. 


She aimed with great care. The rabbit, 


Cheyenne indeed was there, shuddering and | skimming the earth, was only a little brown 


damp from fright; but, as she feared, the 
brown horse was gone. It was quite plain 
to her now. The cat had come prowling 
round the shed. Cheyenne had been too 
shrewd to leave his shelter, but Bony in his 
panic had broken his rope and trusted to 
his legs for safety. Then, when she had 
come with the lantern, she had seen only 
Cheyenne, and had taken it for granted 
that both horses were safe. 

To keep the broncho safe for the night, 
she tied him in a kind of porch that had 
been built on the front of the shack, 
apparently to keep out winter storms. 
She left the door into her room open 
wide. ~ 

Until dawn she lay shivering in her 
bunk, trying to plan for the future. 

Now she could not take her grand- 
father to Hilligan’s, for one horse 
could not pull a wagon over that 
wild road. She must stay at the 
cabin until Captain Clay should 
be able to wait on himself; then, 
riding Cheyenne, she could make 
her way to Hilligan’s. 

Meanwhile, every mouthful of 
food must be counted. The sick 
man must have what he needed, but 
she herself must eat nothing more 
than would keep her alive. There 
would be little enough food for 
Cheyenne, on whose strength every- 
thing now depended. She had expected 
to feed two horses for four or five days; 
now the supply would have to last Chey- 
enne until at least the first of the month. 

With the next morning she entered on a 
time of waiting. Captain Clay’s recovery 
seemed slow; he had less pain and was con- 
scious, but he seemed to have a great deal of 
trouble with his heart, which weakened him. 
As the days passed, the food supply dwin- 
dled, and Dorothy was always hungry. Her 
spirits began to lag; she grew less hopeful, 
and not so quick to plan. 

Finally there came a morning when it 
almost seemed to her that she could not 
struggle longer. When she gave her grand- 
father his mush and canned milk,— she 
wanted it so much!—she turned her head 
away, with her eyes full of tears. 

‘*This tastes good !’’ said her grandfather 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’ll soon be eating real food.’’ 

For a moment Dorothy thought of telling | 
him the truth about their misfortunes, but she 
realized that the time had not come to speak. 

‘*My heart’s too weak yet,’’ he said, ‘‘or 
I’d try to get up.’’ 

Dorothy smiled faintly. ‘‘You must get 
strong as fast as you can, grandfather, so I 
can—so we can start away from here.’’ 

‘*Going fishing again?’’ he asked presently. 
She had spent the preceding afternoon on the 
creek bank. 

‘*No, I think there’s nothing to fish for; all 
the trout are down in the river. Besides, I 
don’t know how to catch them. ’’ 

She went out with the rifle. Evidently— 
perhaps by reason of the mountain lions and 
wolves—there were few rabbits in the region. 





| 





That morning the far-away peaks were heavy | 
with snow; nearer at hand were bright purple | 


hills, and nearer still brown and rocky slopes. 


In other circumstances she would have called 


it a fine, bracing day; but lack of food made | 


her very sensitive to cold. Shivering, she fas- 
tened her grandfather’s fur coat closer round 
her neck. 


She was feeling dizzy, almost faint. Far | 


over her head, struggling against a rising 
wind, a winter hawk sailed across the sky. 
‘**You’re out for a rabbit, too?’? Dorothy 
asked aloud. ‘‘Well, I don’t believe you’ll 
have any dinner to-day. Neither shall I! 


| companionship. 
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for many years! Ever since the brown horse 
had disappeared the broncho had been restless. 

She would find and bring him back, she 
thought, as she had brought both horses back 
that other day. So she followed Cheyenne’s 
trail out of the little valley where she had 
left him up across the plain. She pushed 
through rose thickets, then past a marshy place 











































SHE COULD NEVER HAVE FOUND HER WAY BACK WITHOUT 
THE ROPE. 


blur, marked with a little patch of white. Far 
above, the hawk wheeled inacircle. She fired. 
As the smoke lifted, she saw the rabbit flat 
against the earth. It meant food—hot, savory, 
suitable food. It meant hope and renewed 
strength ; it might mean life. Laughing a little 
from excitement, she ran toward her game. 

When she stooped to pick it up, she saw its 
hind leg twitch. She had evidently only 
stunned the rabbit. A quick blow with a 
stone would have killed the little fellow; but 
Dorothy did not think rapidly enough. When 
she saw its leg move, she winced and drew 
back. And in that instant the rabbit leaped 
high into the air and was off. 

As it ran, Dorothy fired again and again. 
But over the edge of the hill, quite uninjured, 
bounded her dinner. 

Almost sick with disappointment, the girl 
trudged back to the cabin. After she had 












where there were cattails and the forsaken 
homes of the red-winged blackbirds. It had 
grown much colder; she could no longer find 
the tracks of the horse. 

Then, a long way off, she made out some- 
thing grayish white lying on the ground, 
and she began to run toward it. 

It did not move as she drew near, and she 
saw that it was not Cheyenne, but the skeleton 
of a winter-killed steer. 

These winter tragedies were common, and 


mind a picture of all the suffering of the other 
cattle that strayed up among these hills and 
that had been caught by the snows. 

As she walked away from the dead steer, 
she thought she could not go much farther. 
She looked out over the plain. It was late in 
| the afternoon; the sun, striking across the 
grass, made it look as if tipped with fire. 
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the sight of the skeleton brought to Dorothy’s | 


A | 


ey 


MENT 





almost as bushy-tailed as a squirrel, 
fled from before the fireplace and up 
the wall. 

She went into the kitchen. The shack was 
like the one she now called home; but there 
was no stove. In one corner stood a large tin 
box, covered tight to keep out rats. Here and 
there she found signs of fairly recent occu- 
pancy: a shriveled potato lay on the floor; and 
there was a magazine, dated in the previous 
spring. Some party of hunters or campers had 

evidently used the cabin the summer before. 
The tight lid of the tin box came off hard; 
it finally gave way so suddenly that Dorothy 
fell against the wall. 

Inside the box were stores of some kind. 
She took them out eagerly: tins of meat and 
peas; half a bag of flour; a large paper of 
black Mexican beans. The hunting party 
had evidently not cared to carry home what 
remained of their food, and so, after protect- 
ing it from the rats, had left it for anyone 
who should come after. 
With tears in her eyes and laughing like 
a child, Dorothy loaded herself with the 
food and started home. The load was 
so heavy that she could go only a little 
way without stopping to rest. The 
sky grew pink, then dark; it was 
almost night when at last she 
reached home. 

‘*Grandfather !’’ she cried. ‘‘Are 
you starved? I’ll have supper 
ready soon.’’ 

She flung open the stove, threw 
on wood and prepared the meal. 
As she warmed roast meat from a 
can, a fragrant odor filled the 
eabin. Nothing seemed to matter, 
just then, except hunger and food. 

Her grandfather sat up in his 

bunk ; and as he ate bread and gravy 

she told him of finding the things in 
the other cabin. 

**Comes handy, right now, I reckon !’’ 
he said. ‘‘Was our own stuff running 
pretty low? It’s lucky that Partridge 
gave us the beef, anyhow.’’ 

‘*Yes, it was good of him.’’ 
Dorothy’s fierce hunger was at last satis- 
fied ; for the first time in many days she had 
eaten all she wanted. Gay and strong, she 
sprang up to set water heating for the dishes. 
** You fed the hosses before dark, [ 
s’pose?’’ the old man asked suddenly. 
She shook her head, and the color went 
out of her face. She had been so much 
excited at finding the food that for the 
moment the loss of Cheyenne had slipped 
from her mind. 
‘*Hadn’t you better look after ’em, 
honey ?”’ 
She dared not tell him the truth; his 
heart was already beating violently from the 
exertion of sitting up to eat. So she went out 
as if to feed the horses, and sat a waite on the 
doorstep. 

When she came in again her onniiiiten 
said, ‘‘It must be near November, Dorothy. 
What date is this?’’ 

She told him; she had not lost count of time. 

‘*By to-morrow or next day I think I’ll be 
able to keep up the fire. Then you had better 
leave me here and go on down to Hilligan’s 
|ranch for help. I hate to have you start on 
| such a trip, but it’s the only way. There’s 
liable to be a blizzard most any time, now.’’ 

Before going to bed Dorothy went outside, 
hoping vainly that Cheyenne had returned. 
There were no stars visible, and she thought 
she felt moisture in the air. The wind had 
inereased since nightfall. At midnight she 
heard it sweeping round the house and rip- 
ping boards from the poreh. She trembled as 








cared for her grandfather and had eaten a/| long distance away—by the red flash of sun| Cheyenne had done that night when the lion 


very little food, she went out and called the | 
She had decided to take her rifle | looked to her like a pine-log cabin—and she | 


broncho. 
and ride a long way; perhaps she would find 


a mountain lake where there were waterfowl. | 


Cheyenne did not respond to her whistle; 
usually he would answer with a neigh and 


come to the end of his tether rope, eager for | 
She called him again and | 
again, but only the sounds of the wilderness | 


answered her. 
She found the bush to which she had tied 


on a window—she made out a little house. It 
began to run toward it. 

It was much farther away than it had seemed 
to be, and when she came to its door she was 
| very tired. The place looked as if perhaps it 
were occupied; there was a galvanized iron 
pail and a dipper on the porch. But she 
saw the drifts of leaves about the door. She 
| knocked, and the knock echoed dismally 
| through the house. After a little she pushed 


As she spoke, something leaped from a tuft! him; a ragged end of rope trailed on the| the door open. 


of grass before her. 


Long ears quivered; a| ground. Cheyenne had broken away and gone | 
Cottontail flashed in and out with each spring | to look for Bony—poor Bony, his workfellow | covered with dust and leaves. 


She stepped into a very large room, empty, 
A huge rat, 


| 
| came, 


In the morning the first blizzard of the winter 
| was sweeping the plain south of the shack. 
The window was a blur of gray snow. Doro- 
thy started to the porch for wood; but all her 
strength could not force the door against that 
wind —she had to wait until the gust had 
passed. When at last she got the door open, 
clouds of snow came into the room. The 
wood, which she had piled on either side of 
the porch to make a shelter for Cheyenne, had 
been blown here and there round the house. 
Inside, the cabin was cold and cheerless; she 
spent much time heating water to make the 
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old man more comfortable. At 
last she had to go out to get 
more water from the creek. As 
she stepped from the porch, 
she realized that in that blind- 
ing storm she would be lost be- 
fore she had gone ten feet from 
the cabin. Groping her way 
back to the door, she found 
the big coil of rope and tied 
one end round her body and 
the other to the kitchen 
door. Then she went out, and 
the storm swallowed her up 
instantly; she could never have found her 
way back without the rope. She did not 
leave the cabin again until the wind and 
snow had stopped—late in the afternoon. 
Then she went out to drag in wood; in a few 
moments she returned breathless and with 
her feet aching from cold. The terrible drop 
in the temperature that follows a blizzard had 
come. 

It was so cold that she shivered even 
when the firebox was red-hot. Lower and 
lower went the mercury; it touched twenty 
below. An onion—the last in the shack— 
fell from the window sill; it sounded like 
a croquet ball as it hit the floor. On the 
giass of the cabin was a coating of frost thick 
as fur. 

It seemed to Dorothy that the beginning of 
the end had come for them. To fight longer 


for their lives was useless. Blizzard would | 


follow blizzard until all through the mountains 
would lie trackless, impassable snow, many 
feet deep. ‘ 

There it would remain until April, when 
mountain bluebirds would be returning and 
anemones looking up on warm slopes. As 
the first of the bear hunters came up the 
cafions, they would stop to peer into the deso- 
late cabins along their routes, 

She sat up and fed the fire. Almost all the 
blankets were on the old man’s bunk; he 
seemed very ill to-night. The only light in 
the room came from the stove; there was 
only a little kerosene left, and she was hoard- 
ing that. Every little while, however, she 
would strike a match and look at her grand- 
father. 

It was almost nine o’clock when she first 
heard something moving round outside the 
cabin—a mountain lion, she guessed, prowling 
in search of more horseflesh. ‘Then, from the 
character of the sounds, she decided that it 
must be a bear. She sat listening, afraid to 
move. 

The thing outside bumped against the 
porch, and at that she struck a match and 
lighted the lantern; but the noise outside 
continued. 

Dorothy carried the lantern to her grand- 
father’s bunk. 

In the past hour Captain Clay’s face had 
altered; she had never seen anyone look so 
gray and strange! 
again, but got no answer; she could not feel 
his heart beat or hear him breathe. She stood 
still a moment, helpless. 

The wind had entirely ceased; all round 
the cabin, over the whole plain and forest, 
was the stillness of intense cold. Then the 
thing outside came knocking against the 
wall; she wondered what creature could be 
so bold. 

Was she, for the first time, really alone? 

Refusing to think of that, she threw wood 
on the fire and filled the hot-water jugs and 
poured a tonic, which was so strong that she 
had not dared to use it before, between the old 
man’s lips. Then she rubbed his limbs, and 
did whatever she could think of that might 
help him. 

It seemed to her that a long while passed. 
The lantern, burning low, filled the room with 
the fumes of kerosene. 

Suddenly the light went out and left her in 
the dark. 

‘*Grandfather, ’’ she kept saying, ‘‘it’s Doro- 
thy. Don’t you know me? Can’t you speak 
to me?’’ 

All this while the noise outside continued. 
A board of the little porch crashed to splinters, 
but Dorothy did not hear. 

She had made several torches and propped 
them up about the room. Although the fire 
was hot and the kettle sent up a cloud of 
steam, she could see her breath. In search 
of clean towels to make hot compresses, she 
opened her old leather suit case and began to 
toss the things out on the floor. Among them 
was a pretty blue satin fan that she had found 
just before leaving the house at North Plains, 
It had belonged to her bridesmaid costume, so 
long before. As she tossed it aside, she won- 
dered that anyone should ever have cared about 
a blue satin fan. 

She could find no towels, but tore a white 
flannel dressing sack into three pieces. 

After a time she felt that she had done 
everything that she could. It seemed to her 
that she had been at work for hours, although 
only a few minutes had passed since she lighted 
the lantern and held it above her grandfather’s 
face. 

Turning her head away from the bunk, 
she leaned against the wall. Outside, the 
creature continued to thump the porch. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


She called him again and | 
| basket. Aunt Martha had a driving 





AUNTMARTHAS:DRIVING-HORSE i 


By Clifford V Gregory > 


OR weeks now 
F the house had 
been strewn with 

automobile catalogues, 
and the principal topics 
of conversation had been 
carburetors, starting and 
lighting systems, cylinders, 
tiresand gasoline. Then one 
day Hiram Brown went to 
town and came back with a 
big red motor car. The 
agent came out with him 
and stayed twodays. At 
the end of that time he 
declared that Hiram was 
fully proficient in the 
art of driving the car, 
and went back to town, 
taking a check with 
him that reduced Hi- 
ram’s bank account 
by fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

Everyone in the 
family except Aunt 
Martha, Hiram 
Brown’s sister, 
was delighted with 
the new car. Mrs. 
Brown neglected 
her housework to 
go ‘‘auto riding, ’’ 
and, in order to 
have more time to 
take her, Hiram 
hired a boy to do 
the chores. Mary, 
their eighteen-year- 
old daughter, soon 
learned to run the 
automobile as well as 
her father could, and 
before long the boys, 
fourteen and ten years old 
respectively, knew the car 
from radiator to rear axle. 

Such joys were not for Aunt 
Martha. She regarded the 
shining automobile with sus- 
picion ; and as for riding in it, she 
would as soon have thought of 
flying over the church in a hand 


horse of her own, Old Dick by name. 
He was a long-legged, loose-jointed 
animal, but he covered the ground fast 
enough for Aunt Martha, and he had no 
carburetor to get out of order. Old Dick 


| had made a three-minute record once, but 


that was long ago. Like Aunt Martha, he 
regarded motor cars with suspicion, al- 
though he had too clear an opinion of his 
own rights to shy into the ditch and give 
them the whole of the road. 

So when the Brown family went visiting 
or to church, Hiram and Mrs. Brown and 
Mary and the boys went ahead in the auto- 
mobile, and Aunt Martha brought up the 
rear with Old Dick. To all arguments and 
pleadings to ride in the car she turned a 
deaf ear. 

One evening Aunt Martha was jogging 
home from the village three miles away, where 
she and the rest of the family had been to 
church. The others had gone on ahead in the 
ear. Aunt Martha was still two miles from 
home when she rounded a corner and came 
upon the automobile standing silent in the mid- 
dle of the road. Hiram had lifted up the hood 
and was anxiously peering in at the engine. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’? Aunt Martha called 
out as Old Dick stopped at a respectful distance. 

With a grunt Hiram turned and glared at 
her. ‘tHow do I know what’s the matter? 
Can’t you see the thing won’t run?’’ 

Aunt Martha drove up alongside. ‘*Youand 
Mary had better get in with me,’’ she said to 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘My rig is only one horse 
power and yours is forty, but from the looks 
of things I reckon I’ll be the first one home.’’ 

After she had left Mrs. Brown and Mary 
safe at the back gate, Aunt Martha drove 
back for the boys. Then she made another 
trip for Hiram, who by now was ready to 
believe that the car was beyond repair. 

From that evening Aunt Martha and Old 
Dick assumed a patronizing air toward the 
motor car. They viewed its shining coat and 
forty horse power with disdain, and refused 
to be impressed when it whizzed past them. 

So matters went on for several weeks, when 
one day for some unaccountable reason Old 
Dick became frightened at a calf at the side 
of the road and ran away. Aunt Martha 
dropped the lines and screamed, but Old Dick 


only ran the harder. The 
automobile was not far ahead, 
and « moment later Dick sped 
past it, with the buggy swaying 

and pitching from side to side. 
Hiram caught one glimpse of 
Aunt Martha’s terror-stricken 
face, and then crowded on the 
speed in pursuit of Old Dick. 
For a few moments it seemed 
that the horse was more than 
a match for the automobile. 
Then the car began to gain on 
him. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw it coming, and with 
a quick turn leaped the fence at 
the side of the road and, leaving 
the buggy in the ditch, fled through 

a cornfield. 

Aunt Martha was badly shaken. 
She was too weak to make any ob- 
jection when they lifted her into the 
car and took her home. For a week 
she lay in bed. Then she got up, 
apparently as well as ever. Meanwhile, 
Old Dick had come home and resumed 
his accustomed peaceful attitude. Hi- 
ram had repaired the buggy and har- 
ness and put the buggy away in the 
shed. But if he thought that the 
accident would cause Aunt Martha 
to desert Old Dick and overcome 
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AFTER THAT 
IT WAS ALL 
THAT EITHER 


\ apie iia 
ann é MARY OR 
AUNT 

MARTHA 


COULD DO TO 
3 HANG ON. 
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her prejudice against the automobile, he was 
mistaken. ‘‘Old Dick needs me more than 
ever now,’’ she said. ‘‘His eyesight is getting 
poor ; that’s why he got scared at the calf. It 
would break his poor old heart if I should 
leave him now; and I’m so nervous since the 
runaway that I couldn’t bear to ride in that 
thing.’’ 

**T should think you’d be nervous riding 
behind Old Dick, for fear he’d run away 
again,’’ Hiram said. 

“T’d rather be run away with once in a) 
while by a horse,’’ she replied, ‘‘than to run | 
the continual chance of being blown up by that | 
forty-horse-power engine. ’’ 


One day early in August Mary came running | 


up from the mail box with an excited face. 


‘*Run the car out, won’t you, father, while | 
**T’ve got to catch | 


I get ready?’’ she cried. 
the four-fifteen train to Elkton. ’’ 

Not until they were in the car and speeding 
toward the station did she explain. 

‘*You know that school I’ve been trying 





to get over near Elkton?’’ she said. ‘Well, 


it seems to be a very popular 
school. The director has writ- 
ten that there are six appli- 
cants. He wants to meet us 
this afternoon, and then he’ll 
stand us all up in a row and 
decide, I suppose. ’’ 

‘*Wasn’t he rather late in 
notifying you?’’ 

‘*T think that the letter was 
delayed. It was postmarked 
day before yesterday.”” — 

Her father settled back in 
his seat and pressed his foot 
down hard on the accelerator. The car leaped 
obediently forward. Then there was a sudden 
hissing explosion and the automobile lurched 
to one side. Mr. Brown threw on the brakes 
and brought it to a stop. 

‘*A tire blown up! It’ll take an hour to 
fix it. We'll never make the train now.’’ 

‘I’m going to walk,’’ Mary declared, climb- 
ing to the ground. 

‘*You can never make it. You might as 
well: give it up and try for another school.’’ 

‘“*If I can’t make it walking, I’ll run!’’ 
Mary called back over her shoulder as she 
started down the road. 

As she came to the top of the next hill she 
saw Aunt Martha and Old Dick down in the 
hollow. Old Dick was standing in the middle 
of the road with his ears laid back and his 
legs braced wide apart. Aunt Martha was 
leaning back in her seat, knitting. 

‘‘Aunt Martha!’’ called Mary, as soon as 
she was within speaking distance. ‘*What’s 
the matter ?’’ 

‘*There’s nothing the matter with me,’’ 
replied Aunt Martha placidly. ‘‘Dick seemed 
to want a rest; and as I happened to have my 
knitting along, I’m in no particular hurry.’’ 

‘tT do believe he’s balky,’’ Mary said, as 
she noticed Old Dick’s stubborn attitude. 
‘*7’m trying to catch the train, ’’ she continued, 
as she started on again. ‘‘I lose my chance 
at the Elkton school if I don’t.’’ 

‘* You’ll never get there!’’ cried Aunt 
Martha. ‘‘Can’t you help her, Dick?’’ 

Dick pricked up his ears as Mary passed 

him. Then he got himself under way with 

an agility that, considering his years, 

was surprising. As soon as he caught 

up with Mary he stopped and looked 

at her inquiringly. She clam- 

bered into the buggy and Old 

Dick started on again—not at 

his usual amble, but at a brisk 

trot. His years seemed to fall 

from him. He threw up his head 

and cocked his ears, and his old 
legs flew rapidly back and forth. 

**T almost think he understood,’’ 

Mary said. 

‘*Of course he did. He can under- 
stand just as well as you or I, can’t 
you, Dick?’’ 

But Dick was too busy to reply, 
Past trees and telephone poles they 

flew. Once they met an automobile, but 

Old Dick swerved neither to the right 
nor to the left, and the machine took to the 
ditch. 

Dick turned the next corner with the 
buggy on two wheels. Mary looked at her 
watch. ‘*Three minutes yet!’’ she cried. 
‘*Hurry, Dick!’’ At the same moment there 
came a distant whistle from down the track. 
Old Dick laid back his ears and started to 
gallop. 

After that it was all that either Mary or 
Aunt Martha could do to hang on. Now 
and then they met a team, but Old Dick 

never gave an inch of the road. On they flew 
amid a cloud of dust, while the fence posts 
flashed by in a dizzy procession. They could 
see the track now. The train was whistling 
for the station. 

‘*We’ll never make it!’’ Mary cried. 

Then they turned into the main street of the 
little town and entered on the last stretch of 
the race. A flock of chickens flew squawking 
to one side. Women screamed; men ran after 
the buggy. One man came out into the road 
and waved a baseball bat, but Old Dick only 
lowered his head and made straight for him. 
The man leaped aside not a moment too soon. 
A little farther on a cow was crossing the 
street; one of the buggy wheels grazed her, 
and she scurried-down the road like a hen 
before a hailstorm. 

At the farther end of the street was the 
station, and in front of it stood the train. 
With their heads out of the windows, the 
passengers were watching Old Dick’s flying 
legs. Just as the train started Old Dick 
dashed up beside the track and, bracing his 
| feet, threw all his weight back into the shafts. 
‘The buggy came against him, but he held 
| firm. Mary made a flying leap over the front 
wheel, picked herself up, and dashed for the 
| rear platform of the last car. A sympathetic 
brakeman pulled her aboard, the passengers 
| cheered and the train was gone. Aunt Martha 
picked up the reins, and Old Dick ambled back 
to the store. 

When Mary burst into the house that night, 
everyone knew by the way she opened the 
door that she had been successful. 

‘*T got the school!’’ she cried. Then she 
rushed over to Aunt Martha. ‘‘It’s all due to 
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you and Old Dick! I’m going to use my first 
month’s salary to buy Old Dick a new har- 
ness). And I want to say right here,’’ she 





added, turning to the rest of the family, ‘‘that, 


if any of you want to make any more fun of 


Aunt Martha’s driving horse, you’d better do 





it when I’m not round.’”? Then she picked | necessarily mean that it is a cancer, but when 


up the sugar bowl and ran out to the barn 
to thank Dick. 


@ WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND 


IV. THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


Dr. Edward Reynolds, Vice fresident of the 
4 Cmerican Society for the Control of Cancer 


periods of time often become noteworthy 

for one or another advance in knowledge 
or prosperity. Thus, the last half of the 
nineteenth century will always be remembered 
for the great advances in mechanical and other 
scientific knowledge that were made within 
it, and that have already led to such enormous 
changes in the welfare and in the methods of 
life of mankind. 


[: the progress of civilization different 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CANCER. 


T now seems probable that in the same way 
if the opening years of the twentieth century 

will be long remembered for the great 
advances in preventive medicine that have 
characterized them, and that are rapidly 
leading to far-reaching results. In the virtu- 
ally complete control of yellow fever and 
malaria, we have already seen the beginnings 
of the advance by which the pest spots of the 
tropics are fast being rendered habitable for 
the white man. We have seen, too, more 
than the beginnings of the process by which 
the great white plague of northern regions 
is becoming controllable. The control of 
typhoid fever is well under way, and we are 
taking up the other great diseases one by one. 

In each of these great campaigns the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge, which usually 
first points the way toward successful treat- 
ment, was later followed by practical tests 
that convinced the world that the labor and 
expense required to control the disease under 
investigation were economically well worth 
while. The degree to which scientific knowl- 
edge had been perfected before practical control 
was undertaken has, however, varied consid- 
erably in these instances; in some, practical 
work has followed only after scientific advance, 
and in others they have gone hand in hand. 
In the case of cancer practical advances have 
become possible before our scientific knowledge 
is in any degree complete. 

The great importance to mankind of the 
disease known as cancer is shown by the 
degree of its mortality, to say nothing of 
the dreadful suffering that it causes. Cancer 
is to-day the cause of more deaths than any 
other disease except tuberculosis and those 
that affect infants only. It is a disease of 
mature life. Among persons who have taken 
their full place of usefulness in the world, 
cancer causes to-day more deaths than any 
other known disease. Of those who have 
reached the age of forty, one in every eleven 
dies of cancer—one woman in every eight, one 
man in every fourteen. In the United States 
alone during the last year for which the 
figures are now complete, there were more 
than 75,000 deaths from cancer. 

It is important that the public should know 
about the proper care of cancer; high author- 
ities believe that, if every member of the 
medical profession knew all that it is now 
possible to know about the early recognition 
and treatment of cancer, and if every member 
of the community knew all that every layman 
should know about its symptoms, probably 
60,000 of those 75,000 deaths could be pre- 
vented. It will, of course, be long before we 
attain so ideal a position as that, but the hope 
that we may in time accomplish it is what 
makes the campaign of education that is now 
under way worth going on with. 

The chief obstacle with which the campaign 
for the control of the disease is at present 
confronted is the general popular impression 
that it is a hopeless disease of which little is 
known and for which nothing can be done. 
The first thing that must be taught the public 
is that, although that impression was correct 
not very long ago, it is not correct now. On 
the contrary, the disease is entirely curable— 
we may even say preventable—in cases that 
are under proper direction from the start. 

Although our scientific knowledge of the 
disease has made great advances, it is still far 
from perfect. Our laboratory workers have 
not yet found any bacteria that cause cancer; 
indeed, many of them think that it is not a 
bacterial disease. We do not yet know what 
causes it, or how the cause works. We have 
not yet found any generally applicable method 
of managing it by ideal means or any method 
by which it can be totally stamped out of the 
community; but from the practical point of 
view of preventing threatened individuals from 
suffering with it, or dying from it, our knowl- 
edge is now fairly complete. We have learned 








certain all-important facts in its natural his- 
tory, and we can set forth those facts in a 
manner that is comprehensible to the layman. 
The different tissues of the body are all made 
up of cells that vary in kind. Certain of them, 
such as the skin, the lining membranes of the 
digestive tract, the glandular organs like the 
liver, spleen and many others, are made up of 
one kind of cells that differ from one another 
only in detail. Another set of tissues, such as 


the bones, muscles and connective tissues, are 
made up of cells of a different kind that again 
differ from one another only in detail. Each of 
those two distinctive kinds of cell occurs prop- 
erly only in the organs in which it normally 
belongs—only among cells of its own kind. 

It occasionally happens that a few cells of 





long time, remains localized in that one spot. 
If during that time the one spot is removed | 
and its surroundings disinfected, we can be | 
sure that there will be no more trouble. When 
it has been allowed to persist until it is gener- 
alized and has spread into other parts of the 
body, it cannot be cured by any treatment of 


the spot that it first occupied. It has become | 


it occurs in adult life it does mean that the cells 


| that compose it are changing their character 


and becoming too active, and that if it is left 
untouched it may within a few months or 
years assume a cancerous form, and may in 
time even become incurable. 

If such a mole or other small lump is removed 

by any of the approved methods within a short 
time of its change in appearance, we may be 
sure that no harm will follow; and even if the 
knife is necessary, the little operation for its 
removal is of course a trifling matter. But if 
enlarging and changing warts or moles are left 
alone until they have spread and widened con- 
siderably, the operation for their removal may 
not only become difficult and disfiguring, but 
may prove to have been undertaken after the 
true cancer cells have appeared or even after 


| the cells: have migrated to distant parts of the 


| body where the disease will go on to a hope- 
less end. 
PRECAUTIONS. 


A: persistent lump that can be felt at any 
A’ in the body and that lasts month 
after month—more especially any lump 


incurable, even though that one spot may be | that is in one of the common seats of cancer, 


the only one at which it is as yet conspicuous. | 

In another way cancer in the human body | 
is like a contagious disease in a great city. In 
every city there are certain districts in which, 


| such as the breast—should be regarded with 
suspicion, and if it persists should be promptly 
shown to a physician. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all facts in the control of cancer is 


from the character of the population and from that the lumps or harmless growths in which 
their insanitary habits and crowded way of | so many cancers originate are not only pain- 
living, contagious disease is more likely to| less while they are harmless, but often remain 
occur than in the districts that are inhabited | painless during the early stages of change. 
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one kind appear at a’spot where they 
do not belong—among the other kind 
of cells. We do not know why that 
happens, but we do know that when it does 
happen the intruding cells change in appear- 
ance and have atendency to become increasingly 
active, to multiply rapidly and to spread more 
and more. As the process goes on, they change 
still more in appearance and spread farther 
and farther into the surrounding tissues. 

During the first stages of that process we do 
not call the growth a cancer and it is easily 
curable. When the change in the character and 
activity of the cells is complete we may call the 
growth a cancer, but it is not yet incurable. It 
is still local, and may remain so for a long time. 

Sooner or later, however, after such a focus 
of abnormal cells has established itself, some 
of the cells leave the parent growth and mi- 
grate to distant parts of the body by various 
methods that are too intricate to describe here. 
They take up their habitation at some other 
spot at a distance from the original growth and 
form a second focus, only to spread again and 
again and make other lodgments in other parts 
of the body. As the disease goes on, the cells 
spread more and more rapidly. When the dis- 
ease has become disseminated and generalized 
in the system, it can no longer be cured by 
removing, or by treating in any other way, the 
original focus or settlement. It is then incur- 
able. 


HOW CANCER SPREADS. 


E way in which cancer invades a 
healthy human body is thus very much 
like the way in which a contagious dis- 

ease invades a healthy city. To-day the city 
is free from diphtheria, but to-morrow, from 
one cause or another, a case breaks out in a 
certain house. The inhabitants of that house 
are then, of course, exposed to the disease, and 
some of them are pretty sure to contract it. If 


the friends of these unfortunate people were | 


allowed to go freely in and out of the house 
they would also be exposed to the disease, and 
some of them would probably contract it. So 
they would infect the inhabitants of their own 
houses, in other parts of the city. 

It would have been easy to save the city from 
an epidemic of diphtheria by treating, or 
removing from it, the first case and by dis- 
infecting the first house in which that case 
occurred. The epidemic would certainly have 
been prevented if all who had entered the 
first house and who had been exposed to the 
disease had been removed to some safe spot 
where they were not in contact with other 
people, and kept there until they were cured. 
In short, while the disease is confined to one 
house the epidemic is easily controllable and 
curable, but after the disease has spread into 
many parts of the city it is likely to spread 
more and more, and is virtually out of control. 

It is much the same thing with cancer cells 
in a person’s body. The disease begins with 
the affection of some one little spot in the body, 
and for a varying length of time, often for a 









by the better-cared-for parts of the pop- 


should always be most closely watched 
by the health authorities. So in the human 
body there are certain localities that are the 
favorite seats of cancer, and that should be | 
especially watched. 

The use of the analogy between cancer in 
the human body and the spread of contagious 
disease in a city must not, however, lead any- 
one to suppose that cancer is contagious. On 
the contrary, as far as we know, it is not con- 
tagious from one individual to another. 


CAUSES OF CANCER. 


T is, of course, important that all discharges 
from a cancerous sore should be collected 
and destroyed, and that all clothing that 

has been worn by a patient ill with cancer 
should be thoroughly boiled before it is worn 
by another person. Other people should not 
be exposed to contact with the secretions of a 
cancerous spot even though we do not know 
that they are contagious; but there is certainly 
no danger in ordinary social contact with those 
who are afflicted with the disease. 

The disease is probably not hereditary. It 
is so common that it would be extraordinary 
if sooner or later there were not more than 
one case of it in many families, but there is no 
evidence of its being distinctly hereditary. 

As yet we know little or nothing of why cancer 
occurs in a given person, but we do know the 
conditions in the body that make cancer likely 
to occur at certain spots in that body. Almost 
all cancers appear at some spot in the body 
where there has been a long-standing chronic 
inflammation or irritation, or where there has 
been previously, and usually for a long time, 
some apparently harmless lump; and although 
it is impossible in an article of this length to 
speak of all the seats and forms of cancer, a 
few of the most common may be mentioned. 

The importance of an apparently harmless 
lump or growth is to be estimated largely by 
its persistence and the age of the patient. 
Temporary lumps and those that occur only 
in young people are always harmless. For 
example, although chronic warts on the skin 
are not always unimportant in middle-aged 
people, the warts of children, which come and 
go, are entirely unimportant. 

The skin is not an uncommon seat of cancer. 
Cancers of the skin are usually slow in grow- 
ing and are easily treated. They begin either 
in chronic very-long-continued cracks or ulcer- 
ations, or more commonly in or about warts 
or-moles. Every chronic crack or ulcer should 
be treated until it heals. Everyone knows 
the common wart or mole; most people have 
them. ‘They are harmless so long as they do 
not tend to enlarge or to change appearance in 
middle age; but whenever one of them begins 
to change shape or color in a person over thirty- 
five years old it should be at once removed. 

Of course an enlargement or change of char- 


jacter in a common wart or mole does not 


| of the cheeks and tongue. 





| course not cancer ; 


Cancer is a very painful disease, but it often 
does not become painful until after it is 
well established. 

Not all painful lumps are cancers; any 
inflamed lump may be painful for a time. 
But a lump or growth is not safe because 
it is painless. 

One of the best illustrations of the fact that 
cancer is likely to occur in places that have 
long been subject to chronic irritation is 
found in cancer of the lip. Smoker’s cancer 
is what it is often called. Not infrequently 
an excessive pipe smoker who always holds 
his pipe in one corner of his mouth will 
notice a slight wart on his lower lip at the 
place where the stem of the pipe rests. If 


|he disregards that wart, it is almost certain 
ulation; and those are the places that | 


to develop rapidly into a cancer of the lip, which 
if neglected is a very fatal form of the disease. 

The appearance of the wart is undoubtedly 
owing to the continued irritation of the skin 
at the spot where the pipe rests, more espe- 
cially if the stem has a rough surface such as 
that of a clay pipe, which is regarded as par- 
ticularly likely to give rise to the disease. 

If that man has the wart removed by a small 
operation at the time when it first appears, 
and if he does not continue to use the pipe, he 
is not likely to have further trouble; in fact, 
he may confidently expect to be permanently 
eured. But if he neglects the wart until it has 
grown large and prominent, —in short, until it 
is a cancer, —the cancer cells will sooner or later 
appear in his neck and travel down into the 
centreof his body and into the space between his 
lungs, where the disease, of course, becomes 
absolutely incurable. Yet a few months before 
the little wart could have been easily removed. 

Another illustration of this is found in cancer 
Everyone knows 
the common cankers in the mouth, which we 
have all had at one time or another and which 
are entirely unimportant; but people often get 
little persistent cankers of apparently the same 
character at spots either on the mouth or tongue 
opposite a rough or ragged tooth. Ifthe tooth is 


| attended to, those sore spots or cankers promptly 
disappear and are of no importance; but if an 


irritation like that is allowed to persist week 
after week and month after month, it may give 
rise to a cancer of the mouth or tongue. 

In general any chronic and persistent ulcer 
or irritation may in time give rise to the 
development of a cancer, and all such things 
should be disposed of while they are still 
merely ulcers or irritations and before anything 
else has happened to them. 

Any persistent abnormal discharge from any 
of the orifices of the body should always be 
shown to a physician even if it seems harm- 
less. If that were always promptly done 
and if the physician consulted were always 
equipped with all the latest knowledge and 
methods of exploration, most cancers in such 
places would be prevented, sometimes by mere 
treatment, and at worst by very small opera- 
tions undertaken merely to restore the organs 
to their normal condition. 

Cancer of the organs of digestion—stomach, 
digestive glands and intestines—is one of the 
common forms, and is the one that is to-day 
most difficult to detect while still in the curable 
stage. Many lives would, however, be saved 
if the general public understood that any 
long-continued chronic indigestion occurring 
in middle age and associated with loss of 
weight and change of color should be sufficient 
reason for an early and careful examination. 
Every possible means—including chemical 
analysis of the secretion and the use of the 
X ray—should be used to determine whether 
the conditions that precede cancer are present. 

Many such chronic indigestions are of 
but if all such cases were 
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carefully scrutinized for the special purpose of 
excluding cancer, the number of cancers of the 
digestive organs would certainly be greatly 
decreased by the cure of many such cases 
while the disease is still in the curable stage. 
Everyone should remember that any one of 
the things that have been spoken of does not 
mean that he has a cancer; it may mean 
nothing of any importance at all, and in that 
case it is well to know it. On the other hand, 


| however, it may mean that he has a chronic 
| condition that should be treated and cured 
| while it is nothing more. 
Finally, the all-important fact is that cancer 
rarely, if ever, occurs in people who are free from 
| such little chronic conditions. If all of them 
| were promptly brought to the attention of the 
| doctor while they were nothing more, the great 
| mortality of cancer that exists to-day would 
| undoubtedly be reduced to a very small one. 


A NEW STANDARD 


CL Sequef to PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Oy Arthur Stanwood Pier 


been frowning and trying to 

eatch Henry Prescott’s eye. 
The master sat behind a desk on 
a raised platform at one side of the 
crowded and silent schoolroom. Henry 
Prescott, seated against the farther wall, 
was absorbed in contemplating a large 
sheet of drawing paper spread out before him. 
Suddenly Prescott leaned back and, in scan- 
dalous disregard of the proprieties, stretched 
his arms above his head and enjoyed a pro- 
longed yawn. He was settling again to the 
contemplation of his large sheet, when Mr. 
Edgerly attracted his attention and that of 
everyone else in the room by tapping the bell. 

Prescott saw that the master’s frowning eye 
was upon him and that he was summoned. 
The other fellows turned their heads in interest 
while Prescott went to the desk. 

** Are you studying, Prescott?’’ Mr. Edgerly 
asked. : 

‘“*I’m studying over something,’’ Prescott 
answered. 

‘*You might bring me the subject of your 
cogitations. ’’ 

One of the things that made fellows loathe 
Mr. Edgerly was his satirical manner and 
stilted language when he put them in a hole. 

Prescott, indignant in his helplessness, re- 
turned to his desk, picked up his large sheet 
of paper and brought it to Mr. Edgerly, while 
the eyes of the room followed him. 

‘*Very pretty, very decorative,’’ said Mr. 
Edgerly. ‘‘What may it be?’’ 

‘*‘A design for a garden in front of the 
upper school. ’’ 

**Tt has, I take it, no relation to any of the 
studies in the fifth-form curriculum ?’’ 

**Not the least. ’’ 

‘*You will have to learn, Prescott, that 
there is a time for all things. Let me suggest 
that during study hour you bestow your atten- 
tion upon the prescribed subjects. ’’ 

Rebelliously Prescott obeyed the admoni- 
tion. In the recess before the Latin recitation 
Joe Brent sidled up to him. Brent was a 
pale, furtive, yet bright-eyed fellow known 
among the masters as a habitual criminal 
and among the boys as a crazy-headed Ike. 

**Snagged you, did he?’’ said Brent. ‘‘Me, 
too—the lobster. ’’ 

‘*What were you up to?’’? asked Prescott. 

**Oh, just trying to start something—banging 
my desk lid and shuffling my feet.’’ 

**You goat! Why do you want to make 
trouble for yourself?’’ 

‘*A fellow has to have some excitement. 
How much do you think he’!l soak you?’’ 

‘*He oughtn’t to soak me at all. He didn’t 
catch me in your kind of foolishness. ’’ 

Brent grinned wisely. ‘‘He’ll soak you, 
all right. I know Edgerly. I bet you get as 
much as I do.”’ 

Prescott scoffed at the idea. He felt that 
Mr. Edgerly would be satisfied with adminis- 
tering his disagreeable rebuke. Prescott had 
some reason to think that his designing of a 
garden was not likely to be punished. He 
was only a fifth-former, yet already St. Tim- 
othy’s was the better for two gardens that he 
had bestowed upon it, one at the lower school, 
the other at the middle. Now his plans for a 
garden at the upper should meet with appre- 
ciation rather than censure. It was therefore 
with extreme disgust and a sense of grievous 
injustice that he heard his name read out the 
next morning after chapel: ‘*Marsh, late at 
breakfast, half a sheet; Brent, disorderly in 
study, one sheet; Prescott, neglect of work in 
study, one sheet —’’ Soran the dismal tale. It 
was as Brent had predicted: the undiscriminat- 
ing Edgerly had ‘‘soaked’’ them both equally. 

The punishment known as a ‘‘sheet’’ meant 
writing the same Latin line over and over 
again for an hour. Scattered about the study 
on that pleasant afternoon, when the virtuous 
were out playing tennis or football, were the 
‘*ne’er-do-wells’’ of the school,—Brent and 
Marsh and Lindsay and all the rest, —with here 
and there an unaccustomed offender like Pres- 
cott himself. Mr. Edgerly sat on the platform 
and presided sternly over the silent expiation 
of crime. On the blackboard behind him the 
Latin line was written; this day it was 
‘‘Macte nova virtute, puer; sic itur ad 
astra.’’ Prescott was not sure of the word 
‘*macte,’’ but he gave a shrewd guess at the 
meaning. It was an excellent exhortation, but 


F'= some time Mr. Edgerly had 


it became positively repulsive after 
he had transcribed it over and over 
ugain for fifteen minutes. 
Writing away mechanically, Pres- 
cott let his thoughts wander. What a 
waste of time and energy and industry 
it was! Thirty fellows putting in an 
hour or more apiece languidly producing 
copy for the wastebasket! Why did not the 
‘school utilize their hands and brains in some 
way at the same time that it punished them? 

And then a thought, a brilliant thought, 
caused him to sit gazing into space with his 
pen poised idly in air. 

At the end of an hour he handed in his 
monotonous pages; so did Brent and a dozen 
others. But there remained, still sitting at 
their desks, several condemned to longer sen- 
tences, who looked up enviously as they went 
out of the room. 

‘*What are you going to do now?’”’ Brent 
asked. ‘‘Look at your old gardens ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Prescott answered. ‘‘What areyou?’’ 

‘**T don’t know. The 
afternoon’s spoiled. It gen- 
erally is. By the time I get 
out from writing sheets it’s 
too late to play tennis or do 
much. I guess I’ll go on up 
to the dormitory; maybe I 
can find some excitement 
there. ’’ 

** You’ll probably just 
make trouble for yourself. ’’ 

‘*Oh, well.’’ 

Brent shrugged his shoul- 
ders and ambled off at a 
slack gait. 

Most of the released de- 
linquents showed a similar 
lack of eagerness and ambi- 
tion; they were confirmed 
loiterers, pale of face and 
dull of eye. Prescott felt 
that they were living wit- 
nesses to the value of his 
new idea. 

He visited the gardens 
that in the preceding years 
he had laid out at the lower 
school and the middle; he 
was in the habit of visiting 
them daily and conferring 
withthe committees charged 
with the duty of keeping 
them up. Thearrangement 
was that in each building 
the boys of each table in 
turn were held responsible 
for the garden for one week 
—keeping it weeded, trim- 
ming the paths and lawn 
plots. Usually it took only 
a few minutes of time in the 
noon intermission, and the 
spirit of rivalry between 
the different tables was keen 
enough to prevent neglect. 
And in each dormitory 
there were one or two fel- 
lows who worked in the 
garden at other times, just 
because they liked it. On this afternoon, 
however, the places were deserted. Prescott 
had taken an edge cutter to trim off one of the 
paths when Doctor Davenport came by. 

“*T don’t know just what will happen to 
these gardens,’’ said the rector, ‘‘when you 
leave the school, Prescott.’’ 

It was an auspicious opportunity, Prescott 
thought, for unburdening his mind. ‘‘That’s 
something I wanted to talk to you about,’’ he 
said, and he walked with the rector toward the 
upper school. ‘‘Of course I have another year, 
and it will be easy to organize in each building a 
group of fellows who will be sure to keep things 


just those two gardens, Doctor Davenport.’’ 
The rector smiled. ‘‘You’re going to be a 
landscape architect, I believe. It’s natural you 
should see opportunities. What is your idea?’’ 
‘*Perhaps you’ll think I’m fresh,’’ said 
Prescott. ‘‘But I had to write a sheet this 
afternoon, and it came over me what a silly 
| waste of time. ’’ 
| ‘*Yes. If fellows feel that strongly enough, 
they’ll be less likely to get into trouble. *’ 
‘*] doubt if it always works out that way,’’ 
replied Prescott. ‘‘It seems to me it’s a case 











going. But I don’t feel we ought to stop with. 





for prison reform. Fellows get in there and 
waste their afternoons when they really need 
fresh air and exercise to keep them up to the 
mark—little kids, especially. They get de- 
moralized; they get to feeling shiftless and 
looking for mischief and excitement. The 
more they’re kept in during playtime, the 
more trouble they’!l make at other times. ’’ 

‘“There’s some truth in that, but we can’t 
dispense with punishment. ’’ 

‘‘No, but it might be made productive. ’’ 

‘*As soon as it’s made interesting it. ceases 
to have the proper deterrent effect. ’’ 

‘*Tt seems to me that as long as fellows are 
made to do something they don’t want to do 
at a time when they want to do something 
else, they are being punished. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ admitted the rector, ‘‘there’s some- 
thing unanswerable about that. What useful 
thing would you have them do?’’ 

‘*My remedy is good for only part of the 
year,’’ said Prescott. ‘‘I’d set them to work 
digging and planting. I’d have them convert 
all the school grounds into gardens. I’d have 
them make vegetable gardens as well as flower 
gardens. Then they’d be doing something 
useful, and they’d be getting fresh air and 
exercise—all while being punished. ’’ 

‘*It’s not a bad idea,’’ said the rector, after 
a moment’s pause. ‘‘Have you thought out 
any plans that could afford employment to the 
sad number of daily delinquents ?’’ 

‘*T think so. If you could stop at the upper 
I could show you my scheme. ’’ 

So in Prescott’s room at the upper school 
the rector examined the boy’s sketches. 

‘tWhy, they’re elaborate!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Pergolas, terraces, fountains! Did you do 
all this yourself, Prescott?’’ 

‘*Yes, I worked on it a good deal during the 
summer. I showed it to a landscape architect 
in New York that [ know. I was afraid I 
might haye got some things wrong. But he 
thought it might be pretty satisfactory. ’’ 


DRAWN BY NORMAN P. ROCKWELL 
" 


“BRENTI PRESCOTTI"’ MR. EDGERLY CALLED IN 


AUTHORITATIVE VOICE. 


Doctor Davenport continued to study the 
drawings with interest. Some of them were 
colored to represent the effect that the gardens 
might produce when in full bloom. Finally 
the rector looked up. ‘‘And you think that with 
convict labor you could carry out these plans ?’’ 

“Not within a year, perhaps; but within 
two years, I’m sure.’’ 

‘**7’ll think it over,’’ said the rector. 
let you know in two or three days.’’ _ 

As he turned the corner of the corridor he 
came upon Brent affixing a drawing of a skull 
and crossbones to Mr. Edgerly’s door. Taken 
by surprise, Brent grinned in discomfort while 
Doctor Davenport put on his glasses and in- 
spected the drawing. ‘‘That’s rather childish, 
Brent,’’ he said, ‘‘to put in a pleasant after- 
noon over a stupid performance like that. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t put in much of the afternoon, ’’ 
Brent replied. ‘‘I’ve been writing a sheet.’’ 

‘*Did Mr. Edgerly impose it?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. ”? 

‘*Well, don’t let me deprive you of your 
revenge. ’’ 

The rector went away, leaving the skull and 
crossbones still tacked to the master’s door. 

Brent stood confused and irresolute; such 
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tolerance seemed to him more ominous than 
severity. He finally decided that it would be 
wise to remove the offensive placard; the 
prospect of deriving some amusement and satis- 
faction from it had somehow been obscured. 

Meanwhile Doctor Davenport was pondering 
Brent’s case. It was discouragingly typical. 
The boy was not vicious or bad; he lacked 
power of concentration and seemed to fritter 
away his time in trivial mischief. Was a 
punishment that in itself meant the frittering 
away of time a proper treatment for such a 
case? Doctor Davenport had been seriously 
considering the necessity of requesting Brent’s 
withdrawal from the school. He felt at times 
that he would almost welcome an outbreak on 
Brent’s part serious enough to compel such a 
measure; but instead there was nothing except 
folly and idleness, and the rector always was 
reluctant to be harsh. 

It might be that Prescott’s suggestion con- 
tained the cure for cases like Brent’s. Before 
he had reached the rectory, Doctor Davenport 
had made up his mind to test it. 

Two days later he gave out an announce- 
ment that greatly interested his audience. 

‘*Beginning with this afternoon,’’ he said, 
‘¢and continuing until further notice, all boys 
who have been reported for any cause will 
work out their sentences out-of-doors instead 
of in the schoolroom. The scene of operations 
will be in front of the upper school. Henry 
Prescott will direct them; the fellows with 
reports will carry out his instructions. They 
will be under the same discipline as in the 
schoolroom. ’’ . 

In the recess there was an excited gathering 
round Prescott. The fellows who had been 
reported were curious to know what he was 
going todo with them. Most of them expressed 
extreme satisfaction when they were informed. 

‘It’s a cinch,’’ said Brent, who as usual 
was one of the malefactors. 

After luncheon Prescott met his force of 
workers in front of the 
upper school. The rector 
stood by to lend him support 
if he should need it. But 
Prescott did not need it; he 
had worked out his problem. 

**You will get tools from 
the janitor of the upper in 
the basement,’’ he said. 
‘* After finishing, you must 
return your tools to him. 
I’m going to set fellows 
from the first, second and 
third forms at weeding the 
lawn, the others at cutting 
sod. ‘Tell the janitor what 
you’re to do and he will 
supply you with tools. ’’ 

On the lawn parallel strips 
had been marked off by 
string, and soon in these 
parallels small boys were 
down on their hands and 
knees grubbing up dande- 
lions, purslane and whatever 
other weeds they encount- 
ered. Elsewhere the bigger 
fellows were cutting sod in 
strips under Prescott’s in- 
structions. They worked 
clumsily and slowly; some 

- of them showed a disposi- 
tion to loaf over their tasks 
and to carry on conversa- 
tions. 

**Keep moving; no talk- 
ing!’’ Prescott would call 
out. And with the rector 
there, looking on, the orders 
were promptly obeyed. 

At the end of half an hour 
most of the toilers were re- 
leased: from their tasks; at 
the end of an hour Brent 
was the only one left. The 
rector had gone away ; Pres- 
eott was alone in charge. 

**Gee, I’m tired!’’ Brent 
said. He dropped his spade 

and sat down on the grass. ‘‘I bet I’ve done 
more work than any other fellow. ’’ 

Prescott paused from his own digging. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t sit down,’’ he said. ‘‘ You must keep 
on working; and you’re not to talk.’’ 

‘‘Why not? I can falk if I feel like it; and 
I’m going to rest when I’m all played out.’’ 

Prescott dropped his spade and stood in front 
of him. ‘‘Get up!’’ he said. 

And somehow, against his will, Brent got up. 

‘*Now take your spade and go to work.’’ 

‘*T guess you can’t make me.’’ 

‘*The rector told me I was to report anyone 
who didn’t obey orders. I don’t mean to do 
that. I mean to lick anyone who won’t mind. 
If you don’t go to work and keep quiet, I’ll 
lick you.’’ 

Brent’s feelings were injured, but he did not 
propose to let his body be. He resumed opera- 
tions with his spade, wondering why Prescott, 
with whom he had always been on such ami- 
cable terms, should be so unfriendly. 

Presently Fred Crowell came by, and Pres- 
cott knocked off work and stood talking with 
him just out of Brent’s hearing. Evidently 
Prescott was pointing out to him the features 
of his plan, for he took him from place to 
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place, and Crowell seemed to listen with inter- 
est. Crowell was rather a friend of Brent’s, 
but on this occasion paid no attention to him. 

After Crowell had departed, Prescott resumed 
work. Other fellows came by from time to 
time and paused to exchange a word with 
Prescott, but none of them attempted to engage 
Brent in conversation. What with being thus 
ignored and with being discipliried by a fellow 
of his own form, Brent felt that he was in 
disgrace as he had never been while writing 
Latin lines in the schoolroom. The publicity 
and loneliness of his punishment, now that the 
other offenders had all served their sentences, 
humiliated him. 

At last Prescott looked at his watch and 
called, ‘‘ All right, Brent, time’s up!’’ 

They went together to the basement and put 
away their tools. 

‘*Feel lame?’’ Prescott asked. 

‘*A little. I suppose it will be worse to- 
morrow. ”’ 

‘*Tt gets you first time, and you had a long 
job. You took hold better than most. Don’t 
you want to see what we’re going to do?’’ 

So Brent accompanied Prescott to his room 
and looked over the drawings. They impressed 
him very much; he had an appreciative eye. 

‘*You ought to have them framed and hung 
up in the study, where everyone can see them, ’’ 
Brent suggested. ‘‘The fellows would work 
with more interest if they had a clear idea of 
what they were working for.’’ 

**T hadn’t thought of that. I’ll see if I can 
get the rector’s permission. ’’ 

Brent left feeling that, although he had been 
exposed to degradation, he had somewhat re- 
deemed himself. He felt also that Prescott, 
whom he rather admired, was really not so 
unfriendly as in his severity he had appeared. 

Healthy physical weariness was an unaccus- 
tomed sensation for Brent. It subdued his 
mischievous spirit and his roving eye. ‘That 
afternoon and evening he settled down to his 
studies with acquiescence in the sedentary 
task; and when the evening study hour was 
over, he was ready to tumble into bed without 
availing himself of the extra half hour for 
reading—which he ordinarily devoted to plot- 
ting or éxecuting disorderly enterprises. The 
result was that the next day, for the first time 
since the opening of the term, he found him- 
self with no penance to occupy his afternoon. 

He played tennis for a while, and then betook 
himself to the upper school grounds. He had 
a desire to display himself as a free man before 
the ‘‘chain gang,’’ as Prescott’s workers were 
already called. When he saw them grubbing 
away in all their weary and speechless pub- 
licity, he realized their ignominy. The same 
fellows languidly writing Latin lines in the 
schoolroom could never have produced on him 
quite such an impression. 

Prescott hailed him, and said, ‘‘When are 
you going to misbehave again, Joe? This isa 
useless bunch I’ve got working to-day. ’’ 

Brent was pleased. ‘*Do you want me to 
come out and help?’’ he asked. 

‘*T wish you would. I didn’t know you 
were so keen about digging. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t, either; but I feel as if I’d sort of 
like to get at it again. ’’ 

Brent and Prescott were working away when 
the others had all been dismissed. While they 
were laughing and talking, Mr. Edgerly, who 
had disapproved highly of the new form of 
punishment, came by. Mr. Edgerly had been 
spending the afternoon in town, and happened 
not to have been acquainted with the day’s 
reports. ‘lhe two gardeners, laughing loudly 
over some remark, suddenly reached for bits 
of sod and began to pelt each other. 

‘*Brent! Prescott !’? Mr. Edgerly called in 
his authoritative voice. 

They came toward him, grinning; he looked 
from one to the other sternly. 

**So, Prescott,’’ he said, ‘‘this is the way 
you maintain discipline when it’s intrusted to 
you! Don’t you both realize that the rules 
for disorderly conduct apply here as well as 
in the schoolroom ?’’ 

‘*T] have maintained order as long as was 
necessary,’’ replied Prescott. ‘‘ Brent had no 
reports to-day. ’’ 

‘* Yes, quite surprising,’’ volunteered Brent. 

The master muttered something about not 
understanding and moved away in confusion. 

**Good enough for him!’’ said Brent, chuek- 
ling. ‘‘That ought to hold him for a while.’’ 

That evening, when Prescott and Brent were 
waiting in the hall of the upper school for the 
dinner bell to ring, Mr. Edgerly came up. 

‘“*T want to apologize to you fellows,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I jumped at conclusions this afternoon. 
I realize that I did you both an injustice. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ exclaimed Brent, when Mr. Edgerly, 
having received their halting acknowledg- 
ments, had withdrawn, ‘‘that shows some 
decency !’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Prescott admitted. 
wants to be fair. ’’ 

Many of Brent’s troubles had arisen from 
what he termed the fun of getting Mr. Edgerly’s 
goat. Now, after that handsome apology, he 
admitted to himself that this hazardous pur- 
suit was no longer a good sporting proposition. 
Mr. Edgerly had squared himself, and it was 
not possible to have for him the old rancorous 
regard. Thus what had been one of Brent’s 
Chief incentives to disorder was removed. 


**T guess he 








Moreover, he had become interested in Pres- 
cott’s work, and for the sake of being with 
Prescott he often assisted him—not as a 
member of the chain gang. Heaspired to boss 
that crew, and on every occasion when he fell 


from grace and found himself a member of it | 


he felt his degradation. 

In the middle of the football season McKee, 
captain of the Pythian team, besought Prescott 
to join the squad and help the eleven. Aftera 
conference with the rector, Prescott consented. 

**You’ll have to take my place and superin- 
tend the chain gang while I’m playing foot- 
ball,’’ Prescott said to Brent. ‘‘You’re the 





only fellow that knows enough about the | buoy and make his line fast to it; then he 


plans. The rector wants you to do it.’’ 


| could set out after the launch. After the next 
When the football season was ended and the | wave broke over him he struck out. 


For a 


approach of winter put a stop to gardening, | moment the seas seemed less furious, and he 


the rector watched Brent closely, wondering 
whether he would relapse into his old habits. 
He did not; and that was why, when he was 
leaving for the Christmas vacation, the rector 
took him by the hand, and said: 

‘*Brent, you’ve established a new standard, 
haven’t you?’’ 

Brent looked puzzled. The rector did not | 


felt that he was making some progress. But 
the line, which had loosened a little as he 
forged ahead, grew taut again as he bore to 
the right, and when he was within a few 


| fathoms of the buoy he had to stop. To swim 


to the buoy with the towline in his hand was 
impossible. 
Only a few fathoms more, but they might 


enlighten him. He only pressed his hand and | as well have been as many miles! 


sent him on his way with a smile. 


STEVE JENSONS LUCK 





LTHO UGH the otter - trawl 
A method of fishing is much 
quicker than hand-line work, 
the amount of money invested is pro- 
portionately greater, and so, too, is 
the risk of loss. Steve Jenson had 
suffered an unusually bad run of 
luck during the fall. He had lost 
three trawls, and mid - November 
found him ‘‘broke.’’ 

He would have had to turn to hand- 
line work again if Jimmy Loomis 
had not decided to give up the trawl- 
ing for a few weeks and to try for cod 
farther to the eastward. Jimmy 
offered Steve the use of his otter 
trawl. 

‘*Mighty good of you, Jimmy,’’ 
Steve said. ‘‘ But you know my luck. 
I’ve lost everything this fall, and I 
can’t guarantee that I won’t have 
the same luck with your outfit.’’ 

‘Well, I’m willing to risk it. 
You’ve got to take a chance at this 
fishing business. It’s most all luck, 
anyway —that and keeping at it. 
That’s a lucky trawl of mine, any- 
way. ”? 

**1’7ll make it right with you, if I 
have any kind of fishing at all,’’ 
Steve replied gratefully. 

‘*Never mind about that. The 
trawl might just as well be working 
as lying round here idle for six 
weeks. Besides, I admire your grit 
in sticking at it. A good many 
would have got discouraged and quit 
long ago.’’ 

Middleground, a few miles to the 
west, had been thoroughly ‘‘dragged’’ 
that season, and Steve decided to 
start in along the stretch between 
Benson’s Folly and Linden Rocks. 
The map of the government Geodetic 
Survey, to which Steve often referred 
when in doubt, showed sandy bottom 
and no rocks—not a ‘‘hiteh,’’ as bot- 
tom obstructions are termed. Al- 
though it was comparatively shoal 
there, the weather had not been cold enough 
yet to drive the fish to the mud in deeper water. 

Steve had the fishing ground pretty much to 
himself; most of the trawlers had given it up 
for the season. A disadvantage of trawling in 
that region was that during easterly weather, 
such as usually prevailed in November, the 
seas, rolling in from outside, made rough work 
of it. Nevertheless, Steve had fair luck. His 
younger brother, Fred, usually went out in the 
launch with him; it often required the strength 
of both of them to handle Jimmy’s big trawl. 

One raw, foggy morning toward the end of 
the month the fishing had been fairly good; in 
three drags the boys had taken out six barrels 
of flatfish and a barrel of crabs. 

‘“*Tt’s getting pretty rough, but I’m going to 
make one more try at it,’’ said Steve. 

So once again they let down the long, purse- 
shaped net, the lower lip of which was chain- 
weighted, and cranked the motor for another 
drag over the shoal. 

‘*We might as well swing round toward 
home, and we’ll be so much nearer before the 
fog shuts in any thicker,’’ Steve remarked. 

With the flood tide well under way, the seas 
were running higher now and the little launch 
was wallowing in the troughs. 

‘*Onemore haul like the last and [’1l be satis— 
The dickens! Shut off there, Fred, quick!’’ 

But it was too late! A fathom or so from 
the stern of the boat the taut towline parted. 

Almost in the same instant Steve was out of 
his coat and boots and overboard, swimming 
with all his strength to reach the parted line. 

‘*Turn round, quick,and come back for me!’’ 
he shouted, without looking back; but he 
noticed then that the motor was quiet. 

A few strokes brought him to the spot where 
he had seen the frayed end of the towline dis- 
appear. Without an instant’s hesitation he 
dived, and came up presently with the end of 
the line in his hand. 

There was, of course, only the rope itself to 
hold up; the trawl with its lead weights and 
what fish it might contain rested on the bottom. 
If he could hold on for a moment until Fred 
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picked him up, there was a chance of saving 
the trawl, which had probably caught on some 
obstruction. If he let go the line, the trawl 
would be lost forever. 

He was so much relieved at finding the rope 
end that for a moment he forgot to look back for 
the launch. When he did look back, it was no- 
where in sight. He saw nothing except fog and 
the white crests of seas. Still he clung tightly 
to the rope, which, with his weight on the end 
of it, gradually grew taut. Soon he had to use 
considerable strength to hold on. Wave after 
wave stormed over him. Between crests, how- 
ever, he was able to draw a full breath, but he 
soon found himself tiring. 

To relieve the strain on the line, he tried to 
swim against the seas, but he soon had to give 
up the effort in order to save his wind. 

He shouted with all his might, but no answer 
came through the fog and no sound of the motor. 
Probably Fred was having trouble again with 
theengine. With no anchor aboard, there was 
nothing for Fred to do except drift to leeward 
while he tinkered to get the engine started. 

When the next wave put Steve under, he 
looked down. About twelve feet below him 
he could see the bottom. 

He needed all his strength now to hold on 
to the towline and to keep his head above 
water. If there were only some way of floating 
the rope end on the surface, he could leave it 
and swim in toward shore after the launch. 





SUDDENLY HE NOTICED AT THE TOP OF A COMBER... 
BLUNT END OF A LOBSTER- POT BUOY. 





It seemed finally as if the fog were lifting | 
somewhat; but since his head was above water | 


only in the troughs of the seas that hissed over 
him, he had little chance to see or to be seen. 
His strength was failing; he found it harder 
and harder to get his breath between crests. 
He choked and panted, but still clung to the 
towline. 

Then suddenly he noticed at the top of a 
comber a little ahead of him and to his right 
the blunt end of a lobster-pot buoy. 

He remembered now that he had been trawl- 
ing near Joe Pont’s row of lobster pots, and 
that he had passed one of them just before the 
towline parted. He would swim to that pot 





He thought of cutting away a few of the 
corks tied along the upper lip of the trawl 
and using them as a float for the line; but he 
realized that he could never cut away enough 
of the corks to serve his purpose. What he 
had to have was more rope. 

Presently another idea flashed into his mind. 
From the towline, which for shoal-water trawl- 
ing was only a few fathoms long, a line called 
the bridle extended to each side of the mouth 
of the trawl, where it was made fast to the 
boards. It served to keep the 
mouth open as the net was 
dragged over the bottom. Each 
half of this bridle was a little 
more than one hundred feet 
long. 

Steve decided that, if he 
could cut one end of the bridle 
from the board to which it 
was attached, he would gain 
enough extra line to enable 
him to reach the pot buoy. 

Still clinging to the towline 
with one hand, he reached 
with the other for his knife 
in his hip pocket, and opened 
the blade with his teeth. He 
realized that the task before 
him was tremendous ; although 
the water here was only two 
fathoms deep, he would have 
to pull himself along one hun- 
dred feet of the bridle before 
he could reach the trawl. He 
filled his lungs, and then, with 
the knife between his teeth, 
went under. 

Hand over hand he pulled 
himself along, going gradually 
deeper as he neared the trawl. 
Gaining two feet or so with 
each reach forward, he let his 
legs trail out behind him and 
worked as he had never 
worked before. Soon his arms 
began to grow heavy and 
clumsy, his lungs pained him 
and his heart thumped insist- 
ently against his ribs. 

Directly beneath him he 
could plainly see the sandy 
bottom, and a little ahead was 
a dark object—the traw! at 
last! With the strength of 
renewed hope he forged ahead. 
A few more pulls and he 
reached the dark mass. It was 
not the trawl, but only a big 
cluster of seaweed ! 

Maddened with pain and disappointment, he 
strove wildly to pull himself through the weed, 
but it was impossible. Dazed and hardly con- 
scious of what he was doing, he seized his 
knife and, hacking fiercely, cut the line just 
ahead of the hand that still clutched it. 

As he fought despairingly to gain the surface, 
everything turned first red, and then black, 
before his eyes. Up, up he mounted, striking 
out and kicking through force of habit and the 
instinct of self-preservation. Up—up—this was 
the worst of it all, this tighting for the surface. 

And then, in the surge of a giant sea, he 
was caught up and hurled forward, and he 
gasped in the fresh air. 

A strain on the rope end, which he still 
clutched, brought him clearly to his senses 
again. Seeing the pot buoy, he struck out, 
and in another minute had gained it. Witha 
quick turn he secured the bridle end. To his 
relief he saw that, even with the weight of the 
additional rope, the buoy still showed above 
water. So far he had won. 

Too thoroughly exhausted for the moment 
to swim, he drifted with the seas and let the 
waves take him shoreward and in the direction 
of the launch. Soon he could see the boat 
through the fog; it was hove to and was nosing 
the big waves that broke over it in a smother 
of spray. It was a much relieved younger 
brother, breathless from his exertions to start 
the cranky motor, that a few minutes later 
pulled Steve over the side of the launch. 

Steve soon had the engine in working order 
and, in spite of the heavy seas and the fog, 
was presently able to find the pot buoy. 

After taking the bridle end aboard and 
making it fast, Steve headed the launch in the 
opposite direction from that in which it was 
going when the towline parted. In a moment 
the trawl came free of the obstruction, and the 
boys hauled it out with the biggest catch they 
had made all season. 

**T guess my luck’s changed at last,’’ Steve 
said. 

‘*T guess you can lay it to something else 
besides luck,’’ returned Fred. 


THE 
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PAULINE FOWLE DURANT 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not be like a shadow, and follow your 
friends only when the sun shines. 


Both Himself and Others he 
Serves right well who plants a Tree. 


AKE the best of life; make the most of 
it. Make the best of it the most of it. 


N 


HE newspapers frequently mention the 

‘‘oldest living graduate’’ of this or that 
college. Last month a Boston paper asked, 
‘‘Who is the oldest of all the graduates of the 
eleven hundred or so colleges in the country ?”’ 
Union College claims the distinction for the 
Hon. Stephen K. Williams of the class of 1837, 
now living in Newark, New York. Has any 
other college a man who was graduated almost 
seventy-nine years ago? 


CITY man, familiar with life in the 
country, uses the ‘‘woodshed test’’ to 
determine whether it is safe to lend a farmer 
money. If he finds a good stock of wood on 
hand, with plenty of it split and neatly piled, 
and some split very fine, so that it will kindle 
easily, he concludes that the man is forehanded, 
looks out for his wife’s comfort, does not spend 
his rainy days at the store, and is a good risk. 
If the woodshed shows shiftlessness, he refuses 
to lend. 
HE sound of the heavy guns in the recent 
great battle of Verdun was undoubtedly 
the loudest man-made noise that the world 
has ever known. It was heard at Ziegenhain, 
one hundred and eighty-eight miles away, 
even indoors with the windows shut. There 
has never been anything comparable to it 
except the explosions consequent to great vol- 
canic outbreaks. 


FEW weeks ago notable men and women 

of South Carolina met to hang an oil 
painting of Ann Pamela Cuningham on the 
walls of the Capitol at Columbia. There are 
probably many to-day who never heard of her, 
yet few women have laid this country under 
greater obligation ; for it was she who, although 
an invalid, spent twenty years in fighting 
against apparently insurmountable obstacles 
to save Mount Vernon as a national memorial 
to Washington. 


OMEN in Great Britain are planning 

systematically to use their gardens this 
year for raising medicinal plants. The in- 
dustry was once general in England, but long 
ago passed to the Continent. Now that the 
price of drugs has risen so greatly, the business 
again looks profitable. For example, the 
leaves of the purple foxglove are worth sixty 
cents a pound. Still, although it is easy to 
figure that an acre will yield half a ton or 
more of the dry leaves, which means a return 
of at least six hundred dollars, such calculations 
are not wholly safe. 


HE potency of the cartoon did not die 

with Thomas Nast. Louis Raemaekers, a 
Dutch artist whose drawings appear in the 
Amsterdam Telegraaf, has so roused the hatred 
of one group of belligerents and the enthusiasm 
of the other that Germany has offered a reward 
for his capture on the Belgian side of the 
frontier, whither he goes for ‘‘atmosphere,’’ 
and Great Britain and France have started 
movements to recognize officially ‘‘the incal- 
culable service’? he has rendered to them. 
There is thus a wide difference as to the justice 
of his point of view, but none as to his power. 


‘TT increases the danger of infection of a 

wound at the time of the accident, because 
of negligence; it obscures diagnosis, and so 
prevents immediate adequate treatment; it 
causes a dangerous interval of delay, because 
the sufferer will not give permission for an 
immediate operation ; the patient is sure to be 
sick for a twenty-five-per-cent longer period, 
and to have only half the normal chance of 
recovery.’’ Those are the various counts in the 
indictment against alcohol recently made by 
Doctor Brickley of the City Hospital relief 
station in Boston. He adds that of all those 
who have died in the hospital in the last four 





years nearly one-half were under the influence 
of liquor when they were admitted. A long 
lecture might have said less. 


® 


THE NATIONAL FARM -LOAN ACT. 


N 1913 an American commission visited 
I Europe to study systems of rural credit, 

and in 1914 it published its report. 
Since that time several bills have been pre- 
sented in Congress for the organization of a 
nation-wide system of farm loans. But they 
were tentative, and none was passed. Now, 
however, an act has been proposed that with 
some modification seems likely to become law. 
It provides for a farm-loan board, in some 
respects similar to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Under its supervision twelve land banks are 
to be organized, one in each of twelve districts 
throughout the country; and each bank is to 
have a capital of not less than five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The land banks are to make the loans, re- 
ceive and deposit with a registrar the mort- 
gages that secure them, and issue bonds against 
the mortgages. The loans to the farmer are 
made through local loan associations. The 
associations are made up of ten or more 
persons who desire to borrow. They must 
approve the application for a loan before it 
will be granted by the land bank, and accept 
a certain liability, either limited or unlimited, 
for its payment. That is likely to prove an 
obstacle at first in many communities, but the 
sponsors of the bill are right in requiring some 
measure of codperation among the borrowers 
of the same neighborhood; and if a beginning 
can once be made, the provision may very ‘well 
become one of the strong points of the law. 
The local associations must become stockhold- 
ers in the land banks to the extent of five per 
cent of the loans made to their members, who 
in turn must hold at least one share each in 
their local association. ‘The loans that the 
local associations thus approve are subject to 
the valuation of government appraisers, and 
cannot be greater than fifty per cent of the 
value of the mortgaged property. They may 
run for a period of from five to thirty-six years, 
and are subject to amortization—that is, a part 
of the principal is paid with every semi-annual 
payment of interest, so that by the time the 
note matures the debt is extinguished. 

The loans can be made only for some specific 
productive purpose, like the purchase of a 
farm, stocking it with cattle or tools, or the 
advantageous refunding of existing indebted- 
ness. The bonds issued against the mortgages 
are expected to bear a low rate of interest, one 
per cent lower than the mortgages; but it is 
believed that they will attract investors because 
of their security, their wide marketability and 
their freedom from taxation. 

Readers of The Companion who remember 
the articles on rural credit it published in 1914 
will observe that the bill incorporates many of 
the provisions then advocated as necessary to 
good farm finance. The loans are to be codp- 
erative, they must not exceed fifty per cent of 
the value of the land, they may run for as long 
as thirty-six years, their payment is arranged 
by amortization, and, with a view to keeping 
the rate of interest as low as practicable, —it is 
hoped as low as five per cent,—the bonds 
issued against the loans are to be free of tax. 

It will pay every farmer to watch the prog- 
ress of this bill. Although minor changes may 
be needful, its general principles are sound. 


® © 


MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS. 


Tew Plattsburg idea, as it came last year 
to be known, is to be carried out in various 
parts of the country this summer. In 
the Department of the East plans were made 
for seven camps—three at Fort Oglethorpe, in 
Georgia, running from April 3d to June 30th, 
and four at Plattsburg, running from June 
5th to October 5th. .Now it has just been 
announced that, owing to the withdrawal of 
officers for duty on the Mexican frontier and 
in Mexico, the Fort Oglethorpe camp scheduled 
for April will not be held; the fate of the 


‘subsequent camps that have been planned 


depends upon circumstances. Besides the 
Fort Oglethorpe and Plattsburg camps there 
were to be three camps at Indianapolis, begin- 
ning on July 5th and ending on October 5th, 
and also camps at points in the southwest and 
on the Pacific coast. 

Last year about eighteen hundred business 
and professional men attended the two training 
camps at Plattsburg, and about five hundred 
attended the similar camp at Fort Sheridan in 
Illinois. The plans now made for sectional 
camps have been based on the belief that at 
least thirty thousand men will want to take 





the training this summer. The aim is to give 
men of ordinary physique four or five weeks 
of intensive military instruction. Officers of 
the regular army will be in charge of the 
work. At the end of the course men of no 
previous military experience will have learned 
at least the rudiments of military discipline 
and organization and will know something 
about handling a rifle. 

Applications are desired principally from 
those who have had a college or a high-school 
education. In outlining the purposes of the 
training, General Wood has written: ‘‘At- 
tendance at the camp will not increase either 
the legal or the moral obligation of those who 
attend. The intention is merely to equip 
those taking the course of training to fulfill 
with more efficiency and usefulness obligations 
that are already laid upon them as citizens of 
the United States. ’’ 

The presidents of virtually all the leading 
colleges of the country have commended the 
camps to their students. 


* 


WHAT FIFTY YEARS HAS DONE. 


OUNG Women’s Christian Associations 

are now so much a part of the larger 

life of all our considerable cities that we 
take them for granted and seldom think what 
the conditions were in earlier days. The time 
is surprisingly short, for the parent association 
in Boston and others throughout the country 
have just been celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the organization, 
which goes back to March 3, 1866. 

Few things could better show how the public 
attitude toward women has changed in the 
last half century. When the first attempt was 
made to establish a home for self-supporting 
girls, the ministers of Boston opposed it, even 
though they supported the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and were informed that 
the new undertaking was for the benefit of 
‘*nious females.’? There were then few occu- 
pations open to women. Housework, school- 
teaching, sewing and factory work accounted 
for most of those who had to earn their own 
living; and the number was large at that 
time, for the sewing machine had pushed the 
seamstresses out into the world, and the war 
had driven thousands of women to the cities to 
fill, or to help to fill, the place of a father or a 
brother who had gone and had not come back. 

Many of those girls and women were ignorant 
of city life, unused to making bargains, unfa- 
mniliar with wage conditions. They boarded 
wherever they could find a place within their 
means, and were often half starved in mind 
and soul, if not in body. 

Those were the conditions in all the Northern 
cities when the now famous group of thirty 
women met at the house of Mrs. Henry F. 
Durant on Mount Vernon Street in Boston, and 
organized the first Young Women’s Christian 
Association in America. From its small and, 
we can safely say now, its narrow beginnings, 
Mrs. Durant has seen it grow to a national 
institution, with two hundred and forty-five 
city associations and a membership of more 
than two hundred and seventy-three thousand ; 
she has seen the ‘‘pious females’’ of the early 
days give place to young women who may not 
be less pious but who wear their piety with a 
more becoming grace, and who are alert to 
make the most of the work in the classrooms, 
the laboratories and the gymnasiums that the 
association provides. She has also seen the 
narrowness of the early days supplanted by a 
broad tolerance and a spirit of sisterly helpful- 
ness that is in the best sense Christian. 


® & 


A YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


TATISTICS are usually hard for the 
S average man to read, harder still for him 

to understand, and most difficult for him 
to remember. But all of us can see deep sig- 
nificance in the amazing figures of our foreign 
trade in 1915. In 1905, when the country 
was as prosperous as it had ever been, our 
imports were valued at $1,117,000,000 and 
the exports at $1,518,000,000. In 1915 the 
imports were $1,778,000,000 dnd the exports 
$3, 547,000,000. Ten years ago the exports of 
manufactures were $611, 000,000; last year they 
were $1,783, 000,000. 

Everyone knows that a large part of the 
increase in the foreign trade during the last 
two years has been owing to the war, but we 
cannot by any means account for the whole of 
it in that manner. We had been gaining 
steadily through the whole of the last decade, 
and before the war began had already reached 
‘a total of $1,185,000,000 as the value of manu- 
factured goods exported in 1913. 

Most people have supposed that the great 





increase in exports as a result of the war is in 
‘‘munitions.’’ That is far from being the fact. 
As compared with 1913, the shipment of meat 
and dairy products has increased by $119,000, - 
000, and of breadstuffs by $324,000,000. In 1915 
the total export of strictly military supplies— 
explosives and firearms—was valued at less 
than $200, 000,000. To be sure, there have been 
vast values in such exports as horses and 
mules, automobiles, boots, harness, blankets 
and other articles needed by armies; but all 
combined they do not approach the value of 
the food that we have sent abroad. 

In many branches of the export trade we 
have profited from the inability of the warring 
nations to supply their old customers. That 
appears in the fact that last year our exports 
to all the world except Europe were more than 
$200,000,000 greater than they were in 1914. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to observe 
that there was a decrease in the exports of 
some articles the use of which grows in time 
of peace. Thus, two years ago we sold agri- 
cultural implements to go abroad to the value 
of $53,000,000; last year the value was only 
$13,500,000. There has also been a notable 
decrease in the exportation of sewing machines, 
carriages and wagons and household furniture. 
But in textiles of various sorts a large and 
almost entirely new trade has sprung up. 


* @. 


A FORGOTTEN ARMY. 


HERE is one army actively engaged in 
the war-swept countries of Europe whose 
achievements have never as yet got into 
the headlines. It does not figure in the reports 
of trenches lost or taken in Flanders, or of 
desperate fighting in mountain passes, or of 
advance or retreat in Russia or Mesopotamia. 
It attracts no notice; and the man in the street 
never hears of it or thinks about it. Yet its 
activities extend to all the different theatres of 
war. 
It is the Salvation Army—the same army 
whose soldiers trumpet along our streets with 
their summons to quaintly stirring meetings, 
and whose lassies hold out entreating cups at 
our street corners for contributions to Thanks- 
giving dinners and Christmas gifts. It is not 
all of one nationality, nor is it doing all of its 
fighting on one side. There are forty thou- 
sand or more Salvation Army recruits fighting 
under the British flag—many of them mere 
wrecks and derelicts until the Salvationist 
officers picked them up and made them. over. 
But there are Salvationists also fighting in 
the German, French and Belgian armies. 
British Salvationists have furnished and 
manned ambulance units for carrying wounded 
soldiers from the field hospitals to the base. 
Canadian Salvationists have sent a unit of five 
ears to the Russian front, and have received 
the Czar’s personal acknowledgment. The 
soldier Salvationists sing their familiar hymns 
in camp and when they go into battle. The 
women Salvationists are welcomed in the mil- 
itary hospitals in France. They have faced 
all perils in Reims and other cities that have 
been battered by bombardments, and that have 
been by turns in the possession of the French 
and the Germans. Here is an incident of the 


‘German occupation of Reims, which presents 


war in a new aspect: 


A few grief-stricken neighbors were gathered 
for prayer in the small quarters. Suddenly some 
one was heard knocking at the window; the adju- 
tant opened it and saw a German soldier. At 
sight of the praying group, the man drew back, 
uttering excuses. But the adjutant, who did not 
know a word of German, beckoned him to stay, 
and then, from his coat pocket, the German drew 
forth a photograph of his wife and children, and 
began to sob as he tried to make the officers under- 
stand that he, too, was a converted man. 


In Holland, the Salvationists have visited 
internment camps and have sheltered Belgian 
refugees. They have established a Strangers’ 
Bureau, by means of which they communicate 
with prisoners of war and trace those who have 
been reported missing. What is perhaps most 
remarkable, they finance their different activi- 
ties through their own ‘‘Self-Denial Fund. ’’ 

It seems time to pay a word of tribute to 
this unique army, whose members seek to be, 
as they express it, ‘‘Servants of all.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS 


TATION AL DEFENSE.—The appropria- 
tions committee of the House has recom- 
mended an extra appropriation of two million 
five hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
for anti-aircraft guns and other emergency 
equipment of our battleships.——On March 
10th, Captain Sims, U. S. N., testified before 
the House naval committee that almost all the 
battleships built by. this country previous to 
the era of dreadnaughts were valueless on 
account of defects in plan and construction. 
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He added that submarines were of small value 
as a means of defense, and that it was a simple 
matter to protect battleship fleets against sub- 
marines by means of wire nets. 
& 

ONGRESS. — The President urged on 

Congress a prompt consideration of the 
army bill and other national defense legisla- 
tion. Both houses voted to authorize the 
recruiting of thirty thousand more men, to 
bring the regular army up to its full war 
strength. The House passed the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill on March 15th, and 
then took up the bill that repeals the free sugar 
clause in the Underwood tariff bill. 

& 

HE BRANDEIS APPOINTMENT.—A 

letter protesting against the appointment 
of Mr. Brandeis to the Supreme Bench and 
signed by former President Taft, Elihu Root, 
Joseph H. Choate, ex-Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut, and three other ex-presidents of 
the American Bar Association, was presented 
to the Senate judiciary committee on March 
14th. ® 


OOSEVELT ON THE PRESIDENCY. 
On March 9th, Mr. Roosevelt, who was 
then at Trinidad, West Indies, gave out an 
interview in which he declared that he was 
not an active candidate for the Republican 
nomination, and that he could not consider 
such a nomination unless the nation showed 
itself ready to abandon a course of expediency 
and to enter in a somewhat ‘‘heroic’’ temper 
on a defense of national ideals. 
® 
EXICO.— The relations between the 
United States and Mexico became sud- 
denly very much strained when, on March 
9th, Francisco Villa, at the head of a troop of 
several hundred armed bandits, crossed the 
border of New Mexico and raided the town of 
Columbus. The Mexicans set fire to a number 
of houses and shot down the inhabitants as 
they rushed outdoors. Nine civilians were 
killed in that manner. The citizens of the 
town barricaded themselves in their houses 
and returned the fire of the bandits with good 
effect. The Thirteenth United States Cavalry, 
which was stationed outside the town, re- 
sponded at once to the alarm, and drove the 
Mexicans out of Columbus and back across the 
border. Eight American soldiers were killed 
in the fighting; how many of Villa’s band 
were killed is not precisely known, but it is 
believed that the number was between fifty 
and a hundred, including Pablo Lopez, the 
second in command. The raid caused great 
indignation all over the United States, and the 
government prepared to act at once. The 
greater part of the mobile troops in the country 
were ordered to the Mex- 
ican border, and a force 
of five thousand men, 
principally cavalry, was 
collected between Douglas 
and El Paso, for the pur- 
suit of Villa. 

The punitive expedi- 
tion was delayed by the 
difficulties of concentra- 
tion and by negotiations 
with General Carranza, 
the head of the Mexican 
government, since the President desired to 
avoid a course that would unite all Mexicans in 
opposition to the United States. Carranza dis- 
patched a note to Washington saying that he 
was willing that United States troops should 
enter Mexico, if this country would grant a 
similar privilege to Mexican troops in pursuit 
of bandits who might flee to American soil. 
President Wilson replied promptly on March 
13th, and agreed to enter into the reciprocal 
arrangement proposed by Carranza. The puni- 
tive expedition crossed the Mexican border on 
March 15th, and it was announced that it 
would carry on its campaign in codperation 
with the Constitutionalist troops of Mexico 
under General Gutierez. 

General Funston is in general command of 
the United States forces on the border; the 
actual command of the expedition was in- 
trusted to General Pershing. General Funston 
has forbidden any arms and ammunition to 
cross the border. 

It was reported during the week that Villa 
was moving to attack a colony of American 
citizens, who are Mormons, at Casas Grandes, 
Chihuahua; but later advices were that the 
colony was safe. 





GENERAL PERSHING 


& 


ECENT DEATHS.—March 1ith, Henry 

G. Davis, former Senator from West 
Virginia, aged 92. ——March 14th, Benjamin F. 
Shively, Senator from Indiana, aged 58. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From March 9th to March 15th.) 


This was the third week of the great battle 
of Verdun. The Germans still continued to 
xeep the French lines under pressure, although 
they did so more by the use of their heavy 
artillery than by infantry charges. Early in 
the week, however, they made very determined 
attacks on the village and the fort of Vaux, 
Which is just east of the Douaumont fort that 





the Germans took two weeks before. There 
were conflicting reports from this struggle for 
several days, but according to the latest news 
the fort was still in French hands and the 
village was in dispute. 

Another assault in force was directed against 
the French lines west of the Verdun sector, at 
Ville-aux-Bois, which is eleven miles north- 
west of Reims. The Germans broke through 
at this point for half a mile or so. From part 
of the trenches that they won they were later 
expelled; Paris declared that virtually all the 
lost ground was regained.——On March 14th, 
there were fierce battles across the Meuse from 
Verdun between Bethincourt and Cumieres. 
The Germans took some trenches there also, 
but they were repulsed from the French artil- 
lery positions at Cdéte de l’Oie and Le Mort 
Homme. 

The action of Portugal in seizing the German 
merchant ships interned at Lisbon and else- 
where has had its natural result. Germany 
declared war on Portugal on March 9th. It is 
learned that Portugal took the decisive step in 
response to Great Britain’s request. The two 
countries have been bound by an offensive and 
defensive alliance since 1372, and more than 
once during the present war the entrance of 
Portugal into the war on the side of the 
Entente has been rumored. It is not probable 
that she will take any very active part in the 
fighting, although the country can put seven 
hundred and fifty thousand men into the field 
if necessary. Perhaps the main advantage 
that the Allies hope to gain is the possession 
of the fifty or sixty German vessels that Por- 
tugal has seized. 

Petrograd reported the progress of Russian 
arms in Persia. According to these reports, 
Karind has been taken. That town is seventy- 
five miles west of Kermanshah, very near the 
Turkish border and on a river that flows into 
the Tigris. If the Russians are present there 
in any numbers, they seriously menace the 
flank of the Turkish army that is holding the 
British force inactive at Kut el Amara, and 
may oblige that army to withdraw. 

The British alone are not strong enough to 
accomplish that result. The fighting at Essinn, 
near Kut, of which we spoke last week, re- 
sulted in another check to General Aylmer’s 
advance. The Turks declare that the British 
losses were five thousand. There is every 
reason to believe that the very best of the 
Turkish troops are concentrated here on the 
Tigris, for the loss of Bagdad and lower Meso- 
potamia, following that of Armenia, would be 
a staggering blow to the Ottoman Empire. 

There was fighting between Russians and 
Germans along the river Strypa, in Galicia, 
and between Italians and Austrians in the 
region about Gérz, without any decisive result. 

General Smuts reported the steady advance 
of the British column that means to invade 
German East Africa. The expedition has 
occupied Taveta and Salaita, which are on the 
northern frontier of the German colony about 
thirty miles south of Mount Kilima Njaro. 

The newspapers reported the presence of 
more than half a million Allied troops at or 
near Saloniki, and predicted an offensive 
movement against the Bulgarian and German 
armies that face them within a few weeks. 

Two British torpedo boats were lost by 
striking mines, with a loss of forty-five lives. 
Two French vessels and the Norwegian bark 
Silius were sunk in the Channel, presumably 
by submarines. The Silius had several 
American citizens among its crew, and the 
incident was regarded as threatening further 
diplomatic discussions with Germany if a sub- 
marine was proved to have sunk the vessel. 
None of the Americans were drowned. 

There were repeated rumors that a consid- 
erable number of German cruisers and battle- 
ships had been seen in the North Sea; one 
story put the number at fifty, and said that 
the ships when seen were one hundred and 
sixty-five miles west of the mouth of the Elbe. 

The prime ministers and foreign ministers 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark met in con- 
ference at Copenhagen on March 9th. The 
statesmen discussed the possibility of concerted 
action regarding the British blockade, which 
Sweden finds especially irksome. 

There were renewed reports that Enver 
Pasha, the Turkish war minister, was dead. 
Admiral von Tirpitz, the German minister of 
marine, was said to be in poor health and 
unable to attend to his duties. 

The British government has issued a revised 
list of ‘‘exempted’’ occupations. Only persons 
who were engaged in such occupations previous 
to August 15th last may claim exemption from 
compulsory service. 

When the steamships Noordam and Rotter- 
dam put in at Falmouth, the British officials 
seized from the mail they carried some two 
million dollars’ worth of securities, mostly of 
American corporations, on the ground that they 
were owned by Germans, and were to be turned 
into cash for the benefit of the enemy. The 
American ambassador has asked for informa- 
tion concerning the evidence on which the 
seizure was made. 

The German government forbade the sale of 
flour cake from March 15th to March 19th, and 
has announced that potato cards, like the bread 
cards that have been issued for some time, 
would be provided after this month. 





Now Find out <q 


RITE us to-day for the 

free book about the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica called 
“A Book of 100-Wonders.”’ 
This book is really interesting in 
itself, and it will tell you about 
the world’s standard reference- 
work at a surprising price. 





Never 





At so low a price 


HE “Handy Volume” issue of the 
Britannica costs 64 per cent less 
than the bigger-volume issue that was 
until now the only form in which the 
new Britannica could be purchased. 
Of course the two issues contain iden- 
tically the same reading matter and 
the same illustrations. 


before 





The “Handy Volume” issue now costs 
you considerably less than you will 
have to pay for it if you wait until 
the present stock is exhausted. Then 
the sale at the present low prices 
will have to stop, because the war is 
forcing up the costs of the raw materi- 
als and of manufacturing these books. 


Write now 


RITE us immediately for the 
book that will tell you what you 
need to know about that wonderful 
utility, the Britannica, 

This free book tells you about The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica from many 
different points of view; gives a history 
of the early editions; contains pictures 
of famous contributors to different 
editions, especially the last; has many 
interesting pictures from the new Bri- 
tannica; gives you specimen pages, 
showing the print—and the interesting 
reading matter that is in the Britannica; 
tells how interesting this great work is 
to women, and how valuable it is to 
children, and how useful and necessary 
to everyone—school-boy or school-girl, 
college graduate or teacher, or man or 
woman without the advantages of a 
good education. Send now for this book. 


@ Sign and mail the coupon to-day. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Sole Distributors—Chicago 


Please send me, free, the “Book of a Hundred Wonders,” telling 
about the Britannica, with sample pages of type and illustrations, 
details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before the present bargain 
sale closes. 


Name 





Address. 
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BARBARA BELL 
COy John Clair Minot 


HIS is the ballad of Barbara Bell ; 
A lass of an earlier day was she, 
A lass of the times when things befell 
That never can happen to you and me; 
A ballad of her and her sister, Bess; 
For the younger lass had a part to do 
In saving the town in its day of distress, 
When a ship of the enemy hove in view. 


The men of the village were all away, 
For the war had called them from hill and 
plain, 
When the vessel came to the little bay 
And swung to the rattle of anchor chain. 
Then over the side a boat went down, 
And the British captain called to his men, 
“Let us seize the stores and burn the town, 
And then we will make for the sea again!” 


The news went flying along the shores, 
And in every heart was the chill of fear, 

As the women watched the flash of the oars 
That were drawing the hated enemy near. 
But one who was watching was Barbara Bell, 

And she cried to her little sister, ““Come! 
I have a plan that will frighten them well. 
Here! I'll take the fife and you take the 
drum!” 


Then each of them ran for her very life 
To the shore where the sand dunes rose and 
fell, 
The one with a drum and the one with a fife. 
“Beat the drum, little sister!” cried Barbara 
Bell. 
And she played on the fife so shrill and so clear, 
In a tangled medley of martial tunes, 
That the meaning was this to a listening ear: 
The marching of men among the dunes! 


And what of the British raiders? “Stay!” 
The men at the oars heard their captain cry. 

“Pull back to the ship! They are not away! 
That rascally Tory has told us a lie!” 

Then each of them bent to his task with a will 
That threatened to sliver his oaken oar, 

Nor paused they for gazing behind them until 
They were out of musket range from the 

shore. 


Again there was rattle of anchor chain, 
And the British war sloop veered to sea, 
While behind on the sands a girlish twain 
Were clapping their hands and laughing in 
glee. 
Oh, proud was the village, and loud was the 
praise 
For the two who had saved it with fife and 
drum. 
And happy the nation that can raise 
A Barbara Bell when dangers come! 


& 


THE TEST OF LOVE. 


LL the week the minister had known that 
sooner or later Jane Harding would 
come to him, and now she was coming 
up the path. 

She began without preliminaries: 

“I suppose I’m selfish, but I can’t help it. I 
can’t see anything except blind cruelty. It was 
hard enough when Philip went last year, but he is 
a boy, and it’s different. But for both the girls to 
go now—after I’ve given all my life to them!” 

“Was it a hard sacrifice, Jane?” the minister 
asked gently. ‘ Would you rather have done 
something else with your life?” 

“Something else?” the woman cried, looking at 
him with burning eyes. “It was my life, I tell 
you! I’d have worked my fingers to the bone for 
them. I think I always loved them better than 
their own mother did; she was so used to being 
petted and taken care of herself. I looked out for 
her till she married, and then Tom did. Some- 
times it didn’t seem to me fair that she should have 
the children when I was so much more of a mother 
tothem. Then she died, and two years later, Tom. 
Then the children were mine by right—I was their 
only kin. It was hard work. Time and again I’ve 
half-starved myself to get them the things they 
needed, but I’d have died forthem. I don’t believe 
aman can ever know how some women love chil- 
dren.” 

“It was glorious, wasn’t it, Jane? Glorious 
fighting for them?” 

The woman’s eyes flashed exultantly. “You do 
understand!” she cried. Then the light died from 
her face. “I thought Cora at least would stay with 
me. My heart’s breaking, and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

“Jane,” her minister asked, ‘‘what is it really to 
love?” 

“To love? It’s to care so you’d die any minute 
for the one you love!” she returned fiercely. 

“Yes; and you’ve had your life and your loving. 
God gave you what you wanted most in life. Now 
He is giving you a chance to prove that your love 
is real love—not selfishness. The poverty was 
nothing; you exulted in giving yourself that way. 
Now you have come to the great question all love 
must face: Are you loving for yourself or for 
them? They have not had their lives, and they 
have a right to them. It does not happen to be 
children that they love, but education. They have 
as much right to that as you had to them. Here 
is the chance God gives you to love greatly. Can 
you meet the test—that you may help your children 
when their test comes ?” 

For a moment Jane sat silent; then, without a 
word, she rose and went out. The minister’s 
glance followed her compassionately. 


& 
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AUNT HERTILLA’S WALL PAPER. 


YNN MEREDITH was the last of the group to 
say good-by to Miss Cecil. She had held 


back purposely; to no one else, she was | 


sure, had the class meant what it had 
meant to her. 

“IT just can’t tell you, Miss Cecil,” she said, when 
at last the two were alone. “You’ve given me a 
whole world of beauty that nothing can ever take 
away.” 

“And now?” Miss Cecil asked, smiling. 

Lynn drew along breath. ‘‘Now, teaching people 
to see beauty—changing ugly places into beautiful 
ones! O Miss Cecil, it doesn’t seem that there 
can be in all the world such another wonderful 
work as that!” 

Miss Cecil looked down into the glowing face. 
The girl had found her work. Not for anything 
would she dim the joy of that; and yet— She 
spoke slowly, choosing her words with care: 

“It is a wonderful work, and you have a right to 





rejoice in it. I have only one word of warning for 
you. Don’t let your love of beauty rob others of 
greater things.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. “Why, Miss Cecil! 
What can be greater than beauty?” 

“Nothing, if you mean spiritual beauty; but 
there are things greater than mere physical beauty 
of form and color and harmony, great though that 
is. That is where you must be on your guard, 
Lynn; on your guard against robbing others who 
do not see with your eyes.” 

“But how could I possibly?” Lynn asked, be- 
wildered. 

“Maybe you ‘couldn’t possibly,’”? Miss Cecil re- 
plied, smiling. “It’s just a warning, dear.” 

Lynn puzzled over the warning for a week or 
two, and then other things crowded in, and by the 
time she went down to Cohasset to spend a week 
with Aunt Hertilla she had forgotten all about it. 

Aunt Hertilla welcomed her with a flutter of 
excitement; there was something behind her de- 
light at having Lynn for a week that the girl could 
not understand. The first evening it came out. 

“Lynn, what do you think! I’m going to paper 
the best room! I guess it’s about fifteen years 
I’ve been figuring to do it, but each year some- 
thing would happen. But now I’m going to. I’ve 
got the money all saved up. Don’t it seem real 
providential to have you here to go with me to 
choose it? I want bunches of pink and yellow 
roses.” 

Across Lynn’s dismayed mind flashed a picture 
of the best room with its braided rugs and old 
mahogany and—great flaring bunches of roses on 
the wall! 

“O Aunt Hertilla —”’ she began. 
tilla did not hear her. 

“T’ve allus loved yellow roses best of any flower 
that blows,” she was saying, ‘“‘and seem’s if they’d 
be such a comfort in the winter. Winters are so 
long here. But with roses all over that room, I 
shan’t mind the cold. I'll just be thinkin’ of all 
the gardens I ever saw—and the way Marilla used 
to look in a little dress spotted with pink roses. It 
will be such a happy remembering room, Lynn!” 

And Lynn answered gently, “Yes, dear, it will 
be beautiful!” For suddenly she understood. 


But Aunt Her- 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


OR many miles the Malade River in Idaho 
F flows in a cafion between almost perpendic- 

ular walls, carved through a crack in the 
solid lava. At some places the water when in 
tluod is fifty feet deep—a rushing, boiling torrent. 
There is one mile where the top walls are no- 
where so much as one hundred feet apart. That 
gorge must carry the run-off—the rains and the 
melting snows—of a thousand square miles of 
mountain range and two thousand square miles 
of mountain meadows. 

Almost the whole flow of the stream is used for 
irrigating the fertile lands below the gorge; and 
there are observation stations and gauges at vari- 
ous points along the stream to determine the rise 
and fall of the water and the volume of its current. 

John Carter was one of the riders employed to 
make the rounds of the gauges, and report his 
observations to the main office. Traveling on 
horseback, he covered about twenty miles daily 
during the irrigation season. He rode a shaggy, 
intelligent little Indian pony named Pete. 

At one place on the stream there is a swing 
bridge that will carry a horse and rider. In cross- 
ing, the riders would dismount and lead their 
charges at the end of a long lariat, so as to dis- 
tribute the weight and to break up the vibration 
of the bridge. 

One day in May, when the stream was running 
swift and foam-flecked from the melting mountain 
snows, Carter stopped on this bridge to look at the 
sullen flood below him. An uprooted tree came 
swiftly down the current. The limbs were broken 
off to jagged stubs. 

As the log approached the bridge some hidden 
obstruction caused it to turn half over, and an 
unusually long limb was thrown uppermost. When 
Carter had stopped, his friendly pony had come 
close to him, and the loop of the lariat trailed down 
into the water. The limb caught in the trailing 
loop, and in an instant the rushing log pulled both 
pony and man off the unrailed bridge into the 
stream. 

No living thing can swim effectively in such a 
eurrent. The water tossed the two about like 
chips, and the log rolled heavily between them, 
menacing them with its jagged limbs. The horse 
was held by the rope and could not get loose; the 
rider was free to let go, but he would not. 

It was half a mile to the narrow “box cafion.” 
Here the river running fifty feet deep, raced down 
the gorge with the speed and power of an express 
train. No living creature could go one-quarter of 
the way through that mile-long stretch of wicked 
river and hope to live. 

As they raced along, the pony made desperate 
efforts to gain the shore, and Carter tried again 
and again to climb on the plunging log. 

The log rolled over, and a trailing limb struck 
the pony a hard blow on the back. The horse made 
a desperate plunge, and got his feet on a shallow 
bar where he could stand. But the current kept 
the log in the stream, and Carter was almost in- 
stantly pulled in close to the log by the other end of 
the lariat, which he still held. In another instant 
he would be swept under the log, since the rope 
was pulled taut by the straining pony on the bar. 

Just then the log struck a boulder, rolled over, 
and hung up on the rock, so well balanced that 
the current held it there momentarily. The roar 
of the twenty-foot cataract at the head of the box 
cafion could be heard only a few rods below, and 
the spray rose in a glistening cloud. 

An idea occurred to Carter, shivering in the icy 
current. He called the pony again and again. 

“Come, Pete! Come, Pete! Come out here, old 
fellow!” 

The pony was safe enough, although still stand- 
ing in water almost up to his middle. It was a 
slender chance that the animal would obey his 
master. 

But the faithful pony, hearing the voice of the 
master who had never given him any except kind 
words and kind treatment, took two or three steps 
toward him, feeling cautiously for a secure footing 
on the bank. Carter held fast to the log with: one 
hand, and with the other tried to shake the lariat 
from the limb on which it was caught. 

A vicious surge of the stream swung the end of 
the log downstream, and it began to slide round 
the boulder against which it had lodged. In afew 
seconds it would be free, and shoot like an arrow 
down the main current toward the falls and the 
deadly black cafion. é 

But at that instant Carter got the lariat free. 

Shouting madly to the pony, which drew back in 
sudden surprise, Carter let go of the log and started 





frantically to pull himself along the rope toward 
the pony. He hoped that the animal would drag 
him to safety before the other end of the log should 
swing round and entangle him. 

He was not an instant too soon. The log slued 
round, caught the full force of the current, and 
shot away down the stream. One trailing branch 
raking cruelly against Carter’s leg, tore away his 
clothing and gashed his flesh. But when it passed 
he was still free and clinging to the rope; and the 
frightened pony soon pulled him into shallow | 
water and safety. 

And then they rode on to finish the day’s work. 
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A CHEERFUL PROPHET. 
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Recruiting Sergeant—Now, I can tell character when 
Isee it; so mark my words. If you join now you'll be 
aswankin’ general in five years. 

—Charles Grave in Punch. 
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MAX; THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


WONDERFULLY intelligent, lovable and | 
well-bred collie was Max, the hero of Mrs. | 
T. P. O’Connor’s book, “Dog Stars.” 

He was different from all other dogs, writes Mrs. 
O’Connor. His eyes, deep brown, thoughtful, 
kind, intelligent and, above all, reasonable, were 
unforgetable. He was dumb, but he spoke con- 
tinually with those true, honest eyes. 

One night, after he had been with us a few 
months, he went out at seven o’clock and did not 
come back. It was dreadful weather in January, 
raining, sleeting and very cold. At eleven o’clock 
I called and whistled; there was no sight or sound 
of him, the street was empty, and I finally closed 
the door with a very heavy heart. Although his 
collar bore the inscription, 


Max, T. P. O’Connor’s friend, 
38, Grosvenor Road, S. W., 
that would surely bring him back, if only for the 
reward, I felt disappointed in him; he seemed so 
wise, and it was positively stupid to get lost. 

I slept badly, and asked Annie the moment she 
fetched my tea if there was any news of Max. 
She said no, and I dressed, wrote out a description 
of him, slipped on my waterproof, for it was still 
raining, and started for the nearest police station. 
Walking down Grosvenor Road toward Westmin- 
ster, I passed an untenanted house, and there on 
the doorstep sat Max, wet and bedraggled, beside 
a sick dog who, stretched at his feet, was breath- 
ing heavily. Max stooped his noble head and 
licked him. Lifting it he saw me, and gave a 
succession of joyful, explanatory barks. He knew 
that help had come, and he told me why he had 
been out all night. 

I got a policeman to carry the dog to the Dogs’ 
Home, and Max followed behind, saw the stranger 
safely sheltered, then ran back to Grosvenor Road. 
He was too much fatigued to eat, but drank 
thirstily and slept all the rest of the day. 

The policeman on night duty said that at nine 
o’clock he had seen Max seat himself by the 
helpless stray spaniel, and every hour, when he 
passed, Max was still keeping faithful watch, and 
occasionally stooping his head to give the sick dog 
a lick of encouragement and cheer. 

There never was such a softener of obdurate 
hearts as he—never any dog and few human 
beings possessed of such boundless tact. We 
were together one evening, traveling in the under- 
ground. A pale, worried, dyspeptic-looking man 
got in at Kensington Station, seated himself oppo- 
site us, pushed his hat wearily back from his 
forehead, unfolded a newspaper and began to 
read. Max jumped down from his place beside 
me, sat himself in front of the stranger and laid 
his paw gently on his knee. The man took no 
notice of him. He tried the other paw on the other 
knee. Still there was no response. He then 
jumped lightly on the seat beside the gentleman 
and leaned against his shoulder. The man read 
on. Max leaned more and more trustingly toward 
him, but the man completely ignored him. The 
minutes were slipping by—we were to get out at 
Sloane Square—when, quite gently and softly, 
Max dropped his silky paw on the man’s opened 
newspaper. The man turned to find the dog 
smiling amiably in his very face. 

“You’ve conquered, old fellow,” he said, shaking 
hands with him. “I don’t like dogs, but if they 
were all like you I’d bless the tribe.” 
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NEIGHBORLY CYRUS. 





social circle that genially moved its legs a | 
little to admit him, slowly unwound his | 


Ursa “Si” Bonney edged his way into the 


mottled muffler and held out his hands toward the | 
glowing squat stove of Hentley’s grocery and | 
general store. There was a murmur of greeting, | 
but no one spoke until it was observed that Uncle | 
Si was wheezily chuckling in his beard. | 

“Say, that ain’t fair,” protested Alonzo Peters. | 


“A one-man joke’s a crime agin society. Pass it | 


along, Uncle Si.”’ 

“Oh, I don’ know’s you’d call it a joke exactly,” 
said Uncle Si. ‘Mis’ Luscomb, she don’t see it in 
that light at all; most snapped my head off when 
I laughed. Well, lookin’ at it one way, ’tain’t so 
funny; but—land! someways I always do laugh 


whenever I think of Cy Matthews, and I s’pose 
I always shall.” 

“What’s Cy Matthews been doin’ now?” de- 
manded Alonzo with interest. 

“He’s gone Hiram Doane one better at last,” 
wheezed Uncle Si gleefully. 

Uncle Eli Emmons sat up suddenly. 

“He ain’t, neither! Hiram Doane’s the meanest 
man in the hull country, let alone the town,” he 


| announced. ‘Cy Matthews ain’t to say generous, 


but he’s jest an ord’nary man with a nigh streak; 
but Hiram, he’s a freak of natur’!”’ 

“Hold on, Uncle Eli; let’s have the facts fust 
and the argument afterwards,” suggested Sam 
Fynes pacifically. 

“?Tain’t much, mebbe; but it shows,” said 
Uncle Si. ‘‘ Mis’ Luscomb’s little Lucy’s down 
with tonsillitis; but the way it come on yesterday, 
they thought ’twas dipthery. Mis’ Luscomb tried 
to telephone Doctor Pedbury, but the snow had 
broken a pole jest beyond her house and the wire 
wouldn’t work. Folsom’s the nearest house, and, 
though it ain’t far, she didn’t darst leave Lucy, 
and was most wild wonderin’ what she’d best do, 
when she heard sleigh bells comin’ down the road 
and made a dash to the gate. ’Twas Cy, goin’ in 
town, ’cause some stuff he’d ordered was due to 
the station, and she asked him to git the doctor— 
*twas right on his way—and he promised he would. 
Well, he did; but Doctor Pedbury had gone to old 
Ma’am Fifield’s, across the tracks, and Cy hed to 
follow him there.” 

***Tain’t more’n three minutes from the depot,” 
contributed Alonzo Peters. “You don’t mean to 
say he grutched the time?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!’”’ said Uncle Si. ‘‘Not at all. 
Only, it’s Hentley this side the tracks and Norley 
tother; and havin’ to drive to another town—well, 
naturally it counted on the bill.” 

“The what?” cried Sam Fynes. 

“The bill,” repeated Uncle Si. ‘Lavinia Lus- 
comb to Cyrus Matthews, Debtor. To services of 
hoss, sleigh and driver, December 29, two dollars.” 

“He never! Uncle Si, you’re jest tryin’ out how 
much we’ll swaller!” declared Alonzo Peters. 

“Well, ef he hadn’t a-crossed the tracks into 
Norley, ’twould only ha’ been one dollar; but 
seein’ he had to, he felt he had to call it two,” 
said Uncle Si. ‘‘He explained that to Mis’ Lus- 
comb quite careful when he stopped on his way 
back, to collect.” 

“To col— Gosh!” exploded Alonzo. 

Uncle Si cast a glance of exultation toward 
Uncle Eli Emmons, whose ever-champing jaws 
had paused agape in admiration. 

“Of course,” Uncle Si observed deprecatingly, 
“there wa’n’t a price agreed on, and mebbe he 
might ha’ charged higher. Mebbe Hiram Doane 
would ha’ called it three dollars. Only, then Mis’ 
Luscomb wouldn’t ha’ paid. She most balked at 
two; but she happened to have a two-dollar bill 
right there in her purse; so she handed it over.” 

Uncle Eli’s straggly chin tuft wagged fiercely as 
he resumed his interrupted exercise. 

“Hiram Doane wouldn’t ha’ charged three,” he 
announced decisively. “There’s limits to all 
things. But Hiram ain’t a neighborly, trustin’ soul 
like Cy is; he’d ha’ collected fust and gone for the 
doctor arterwards!”’ 
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FACTS ABOUT MUSK. 


HE musk of commerce comes, for the greater 

part, from Tachienlu, a town in China that 

is known as the “Gateway to Tibet.” Three 
thousand pounds of this odoriferous substance is 
exported annually. The bulk of it goes to France, 
where it is used in manufacturing perfumery. 
Musk is an essential ingredient of almost all per- 
fumes. 

Musk has certain radioactive properties that 
cause the odor of the perfume to be carried through 
the air in a very extraordinary way. The radio- 
active property of musk affects the natives who 
carry it to market very strangely. If a package 
of musk is held close to the body for any length of 
time, it produces sores that are similar in character 
to those caused by pure radium. 

Musk is obtained from a sort of gland, or pouch, 
of the male musk deer, and it is secreted only 
during certain seasons of the year. The musk 
deer is a small animal, seldom more than three 
feet long and twenty-two inches in height. It is 
becoming more and more scarce every year, and 
at the present rate will eventually become extinct. 
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COFFEE WITH OR WITHOUT. 


VIDENTLY the Germans do not take kindly 
to black coffee, for we are told by the Neueste 
Nachrichten that on the day when the sale of 

milk is forbidden in Munich, the coffee houses are 
almost empty. Yet for many years after coffee 
was first drunk in Europe, says the Manchester 
Guardian, neither the Germans, nor anyone else, 
thought of mixing it with milk, any more than the 
Turks and Arabs do now. 

The use of coffee au lait seems to date from 1687. 
Madame de Sévigné, writing to her daughter in 
that year, said that a doctor much in vogue “‘has 
taught us to mix sugar and milk with our coffee. 
They make a most delightful compound which will 
help to support me through the rigors of Lent.” 

In a letter written seven years earlier, she had 
mentioned as an eccentric proceeding on the part 


| Of Madame de la Sabliére that “she drinks milk 


to her tea.” Readers of “Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan”? may remember that one of the Ainus 
thought it disgusting that Mrs. Bishop should drink 
milk and pollute her tea with a fluid having so 
strong a smell and taste. 
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EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 


N order to stimulate his trade, the village black- 

smith hung out a sign that read, ‘Whatever It 

Is, I Can Repair It.” On the morning of April 

Fools’ Day, the town wag elbowed his way through 

the usual crowd that was collected round the door, 

and handed the blacksmith the parts of a broken 
lamp chimney. 

“T’d like you to put this together for me as soon 
as you can, John,” he said, winking toward the 
crowd. 

The smith took the ragged bits of glass, exam- 
ining them carefully while the idlers looked on 
with considerable amusement. Then he went into 
the room in the rear of the shop. Stepping across 
the alley to the grocery store, which was out of 
sight of the crowd, he bought a ten-cent lamp 
chimney exactly like the broken one. How every- 
one laughed when he stepped out of his little room 
a moment later and put the whole chimney into 
the astonished wag’s hands with the dry remark: 

“Pll have to charge half a dollar for that job.” 
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THE CULPRIT. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
April fool, April fool! 


ever he misses a single year. 
Sure as the last of March slips past, 
He’s piping somewhere near. 
Round the corner and up the street, 
By house and shop and school, 
Now loud, now saucy, now low, now sweet, 
He’s crying “April fool!” 


Once ‘on a time the sober folk 
In a certain goodly town 
Met together to question whether 
hey could not hunt him down. 
“Away with the scamp — or prince or 
tramp!” 
The worried people said. 
“ He shall march the space of the market 
place 
With a fool’s cap on his head.” 


They granted policemen a whole day off, 
And bade them wield their sticks 

Until far-sought the knave was caught 
Red-handed in his tricks. 

And when the job was over and done, 
And street and alley dragged, 

The grave folk saw, with drooping jaw, 
The game that they had bagged. 


All of the boys and all of the girls ; 
Ladies and maids and cooks ; 
Preachers a few, and doctors, too, 
And students with their books; 
A judge, a lawyer, a baker man, 
A merchant with his rule, 
All —’tis a fact — caught in the act 
Of crying “April fool!” 
But the law’d been passed, and the die’d 
been cast, 


And the strange thing had to be — 
That they march the space of the market 


place, 
That all who were left might see. 
And paper enough could not be found, 
Though they emptied shops and schools, 
For fool's caps enough to go around 


BARBARA ANN’S APRIL- 
FOOL JOKE. 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NCE in the long ago there lived a little 

Q four-year-old girl who had the merriest 

kind of time one first day of April. She 

was the baby of the family, and she had seven 

brothers and sisters to help her make merry 
from dawn until sunset. 

The little girl’s name was Barbara Ann. 
She lived in a log house in a new country. 
A little while before that time there had been 
tall forest trees beside the house, but her father 
and her brothers had been cutting down trees 
all winter, in order to make the land ready to be 
ploughed in the spring. They and their neigh- 
bors were making farms in the wilderness. 

On that April day the children in Barbara 
Ann’s family worked outdoors with their 
father. They were helping him to gather 
brush into huge piles to be burned; that was 


and the planting of the wheat, the corn and 
the gardens. All day Barbara Ann followed 
them round, playing jokes, and then calling 
‘* April fool!’? to make her father and her 
brothers and the girls laugh. As they worked, 
they played jokes on her, too, and called out 
‘* April fool!’’ to make her laugh. 

At breakfast time and dinner time and 
supper time her mother shared the fun; but 
after supper she thought that Barbara Ann 
had had enough excitement for one day; so 
she declared that the baby ought to be put to 
bed as soon as the dishes were washed. 

‘*‘O mother, please let her stay up and see 
the bonfires !’’ urged the boys. 

‘*Yes, please let her stay up and watch the 
bonfires !’’ begged the girls. 

‘*The brush piles are all ready to light,’’ 
said father, ‘‘and Barbara Ann would like to 
see the fires burning; so why not let her stay 
up a little later this once?’’ 





*Mongst all of the April fools! 


‘*Very well,’’ said mother, ‘‘but please 
bring her in before 
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THE SANDBOX. 8” 





ORAWN BY J. W. FERGUSON KENNEDY 
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A box of sand can help a lot 
On a stormy winter day; 

But we're longing for the summer time, 
When we can go and play 

On the sandy beach that stretches far 
Beside the sparkling bay. 


dark. ’’ 
So out skipped 
Barbara Ann, to 


dance with much 
joy round the big 
bonfires and to play 
more April -fool 
jokes on her fam- 
ily. But she did 
not play the In- 
dian joke after sup- 
per, because the 
woods were even 
then beginning to 
look so dark it was 
not any fun to say, 
‘*See the Indian !’’ 
and then, ‘‘ April 
fool!’’? Barbara 
Ann did not even 
like to think of In- 
dians after supper 
on that April day. 

The time passed 
quickly that eve- 
ning, and no one 
knew just how long 
it had been since 
Barbara Ann had 
. stopped hurrying 
from one bonfire 
to another, calling 
‘*April fool!’’ to 
brother or sister or 
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the last thing to be done before the ploughing, ~ 
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father. Darkness was 
coming fast when everyone sud- 

denly missed Barbara Ann. Far and near 
they searched, even to the edges of the forest. 

‘*We shall have to tell mother, so she can 
hunt, too!’’ exclaimed the oldest sister. 

‘*Not yet, not yet,’’ said their father. ‘‘We 
must not let mother know that the baby is lost 
until we have searched a little longer. 
must have fallen asleep somewhere in the brush 
while watching one of the fires.’’ 

But father and children searched and 
searched and searched until it was dark, with- 
out finding any trace of Barbara Ann; then 
they ran to the house to tell her mother and 
rouse the neighbors. 

‘*Barbara Ann lost!’’ cried mother. ‘‘Non- 
sense! She was in bed and asleep long ago! She 
came to the house and begged to be undressed, 


{ 


| she was 


She | 


THE ANIMAL BABY 
SHOW. 
BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


A bachelor monkey, consenting to be 

The judge at the baby show, failed to 
foresee 

The terrible moment when dozens of 











eyes 
Would be watching to see him bestow 
the first prize. 
Each mother was sure that her own 
little tot 
Was by far the most beautiful child of 
the lot, 
Yet the judge could please only one 
of them all! 
He shuddered to think of the wrath 
to befall! 
So he said, “1 will ponder this 
- thing all alone, 
And announce my deci- 
sion — by tele- 











| So sleepy. ’? 
The news was such 

a relief to the family 

| that they crowded into the bedroom to see for 

| themselves that little Barbara Ann was indeed 

safe; but they made such a fuss they woke 

her. 

‘*Barbara Ann, you darling baby!’’ ex- 
claimed one of the big sisters, with tears of joy 
rolling down her face. ‘‘We thought you were 
lost !’? 

‘* April fool!’? murmured a sleepy voice, as 
with a little smile and a sigh of content Bar- 
bara Ann cuddled down again to sleep until 
morning. 
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to harm. 
Cut right across the meadows.” 


She ran like lightning, laughing, 








THE GIGGLEQUICKS AND MOLLIE. 
BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


“Now run along,” said auntie, “and you cannot come 


And soon was in a farmyard, with a lot of geese about. 


Without a word of warning, as Mollie hurried by, 

A great gray goose began to chase, with loud and angry cry; 
*Twas then she thought of Gigglequicks, those friends of every child. 
She winked her tears and caught her breath, and very faintly smiled. 


I've often heard her tell it, what a good effect it had, 

For Mollie soon was hopeful, instead of scared and sad. 

The Gigglequicks pulled up her smile; it reached its highest point, 
And Mollie thought ‘twas funny, and was spry in every joint. 


The great gray goose was falling back, as mad as mad could be! 
And so she reached the market. 
The Gigglequicks can help you, if you ever are in need. 





So Mollie hurried out, 


and looking back to see; 


And this is true indeed, 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


PARE THE SNAKE.—Among the best al- 

though least-appreciated friends of the farmer 
are the harmless snakes, such as the milk snake, 
the “chicken” snake, the garter snake, the bull 
snake, the blotched king snake, the blue snake, 
the black snake, and some others. All of them 
are the natural enemies of rats, mice, weasels and 














similar animals that infest farms and village 
homes, especially where there is poultry or other 
small live stock. In an article in the Scientific 
American Supplement, Dr. Robert W. Shufeldt of 
Washington says that it would well repay every 
farmer in the country to keep half a dozen harm- 
less vermin-destroying snakes on every acre of 
his place. Thousands of harmless snakes are 
killed every year by boys, ignorant farm hands and 
misinformed women, in spite of the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture has repeatedly shown 
that rats, mice and other rodents cause a loss of a 
hundred million dollars a year to our cereal crops 
alone. Although most farmers believe that the 
common “chicken” snake haunts their outbuild- 
ings in order to feed on their young ducks and 
chickens, the snake does nothing of the kind; but 
it does destroy great numbers of young mice and 
other pests. Man’s dread and hatred of snakes, 
says Doctor Shufeldt, has been from the earliest 
time a matter of erroneous teaching. Harmless 
snakes are the easiest animals in the world to 
tame, and it is high time that the false ideas about 
them should be corrected. More than that, it 
should be taught that, like birds, they are among 
the best animal friends that the farmer has. If 
we destroy them, we pave the way for the destruc- 
tion of our forests, our staple farm products, and 
a good deal else that now and always has been 
protected by snakes and birds. 


EAVIER RAILS.—The Lehigh Valley Rail- 


way has ordered 2500 tons of rails that will 
weigh 136 pounds to the yard. According to the 


Railway Age Gazette, these will be the heaviest | 


rails ever made for general service on a steam 
road in this country. They will be 7 inches high 
and 64% inches wide at the base, which is an inch 
higher and an inch wider than the 110-pound rail 
now in general use. Until about two years ago 
rails that weighed 100 pounds to the yard were the 
heaviest in general use. A year ago the rail com- 
mission of the American Railway Engineering 





Association submitted sections for 100-, 110-, 120-, 


130- and 140-pound rails, but did not recommend | 


the last two sections, since it did not consider that | © 


they were then necessary. The Pennsylvania | 
Railroad adopted a standard 125-pound-rail section | 
a year ago, and has laid-a large number of the | 
new rails during the past season. Everywhere 
throughout the country the tendency is toward 
heavier rails. In 1897 only 20 per cent of all the 
rails produced in that year weighed 85 pounds a 
yard or more. By 1900 the percentage had risen to 
25; by 1905 to 46; by 1910 to 58; and by 1914 to 72. 
INE EXPLOSIONS.—After saying that mine 
explosions can no longer be considered as | 
“acts of God” for which no one is responsible, a | 
recent bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Mines points to the mines of Belgium to prove its | 
point. They show what careful management can | 


| dred and sixteen dollars an acre. 


accomplish. In them great instantaneous out- 
bursts of inflammable gas from the beds of coal 
into the mine workings are frequent, and a 


War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium. 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, Eng and, 
etc., 105 vars., 7c. 1000 fine mixed, 20e. New 32-page List 
FREE. Acts. wid., sone IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 





1893 the mines suffered many great disast 
Taught by experience, the managers learned to 
take the necessary precautions, and now for twenty 
years no explosion of any magnitude has occurred 
through the gas’s catching fire and exploding. The 
experts of the Bureau of Mines believe that explo- 
sions are almost wholly owing to open flames of 
some sort—a view that British statistics support, 
for they show that almost nine-tenths of the explo- 
sions or fires in British mines occurred in mines 
that were supposed to be free of gas, and in which 
the miners were consequently permitted to carry 
unprotected lights. So, too, with the mines of 
Scotland, which also have been considered as 
free from gas. In 1914 there were in Scottish 
mines four accidents and seven deaths, all caused 
by naked lights, and also thirty-nine other acci- 
dents in which fifty-three persons were injured. 
Of the thirty-nine other accidents, thirty-eight 
were attributed to the open light. Of the four fatal 
accidents, the mines inspector said, ‘These were 
all owing .. . to preventable causes, and, if the 
discipline had been satisfactory and both officers 
and workmen had been doing everything in their 
power to prevent accidents, they would not have 
been recorded.” ae 

ULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES.—As a result 

of the experiments of the Department of 
Agriculture with blueberries, it is very probable 
that they will eventually be cultivated in the United 
States as extensively and as profitably as cran- 
berries are cultivated now. Already there are 
blueberry plantations so successful that their 
owners plan to enlarge them. One in Indiana was 
started in 1889, in a natural blueberry bog that 
was first drained and 
then set with wild blue- 
berry bushes, without 
selection forindividual 
productiveness or size 
of berries. On that 
plantation the average 
yield has been seven- 
teen hundred and 
forty-one quarts an 
acre for the last six 
years, and would have 


| been still higher .ex- | 
cept for the almost | 


total failure of thecrop 
| in 1910, because of late 
| spring frosts. The 
| berries brought an 
| average price of four- 

teenand one-halfcents 
a quart. Allowing for interest, taxes and depre- 
ciation, the annual profit is reckoned at one hun- 
Agricultural 
experts recommend that the most promising wild 
bushes be selected for size, flavor, color and early 
ripening, and then be transplanted. Propagating 
the wild berry is described in a new bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture. The aim is to 


produce large berries that are easy to pick and | Juv 


that sell for a higher price than the small ones. 
Berries eleven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter 
are not uncommon now. Blueberries thrive best 
in soils so acid as to be considered worthless for 
| ordinary agricultural purposes. Raising them, 
therefore, promises to add to the general welfare 
through the utilization of otherwise valueless land. 








HEALTH AND INCOME 
BOTH KEPT UP ON SCIENTIFIC FOOD. 


Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to make 
money. With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her own living, 
good health is her best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a Chicago girl, 
“dependent on my own efforts for my living. I 
am a clerk, and through close application to work 
and a boarding-house diet, I became nervous, and 
got so bad off it was almost impossible for me to 
keep up in the office. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of trying 
Grape-Nuts food which I did, making it a large 
part of at least two meals a day. 

“Today I am free from dyspepsia and the ills of 
an overworked and improperly nourished brain 
and body. To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of 
my health, and the ability to retain my position 
and income.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Y/ high in oa whe absolute heel fe 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
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LOVERS: freebies vecn tet. 


iz 
delights; they protect trees and shrubs by destroying 
insects. 
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prepaid, anywhere. 

WOOD NOVELTY CO. (not 4 

509 Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Ill 

We make nesting places, feed on 


our 


proves = constructed— tions, etc. Send for our folder, 


“Our Feathered Friends.” 
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BICYCLES | 


NEW offers on handsome, easy 

running, superbly built bicy- }j 
cles. At prices that will prove a fii 
complete surprise to you. 
Write for our New Bicycle F Book. 

for yourse Joy tose 

chine you can get f ed, . 1 le as ae 961 
Every, picyel pane guaranteed 
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April Gold 


This New and Attractive Plan Brings 
a Prize to Every Worker 


OUR OFFER 


tt ttt TTT nTTTTTTTt 


Extra Prizes For New Subscriptions 





Secured During the Month of April 





To each of the 33 Compan- 
ion workers who send us the 


largest number of new yearly subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion during the month of April, we will 
give not only the usual Premiums and Winner’s Gifts, 
but in addition we will also give an extra prize of a 





Gold Piece as per list below: 


First Prize - - $20.00 Gold Piece 
Next 2 Prizes each $10.00 Gold Piece 
Next 5 Prizes each $5.00 Gold Piece  (¥.,5 Sel 
Next 25 Prizes each $2.50 Gold Piece (9u.,5.,Se'4,,) 


uarter Eagle 


You Will Receive the Gold in Addition 
to All Other Rewards. 


U. S. Gold ) 
uble Eagle. 


U. $. Gol 
agie 
Every new subscription sent during April to be applied 

toward this Offer of an April Gold Piece will also count for 

Premiums, Winner's Gifts, and toward the big season prize 

—a Bag of Gold—to be given to each worker whose total 

for the entire season, October 21, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 

amounts to ten or more subscriptions. See the October Pre- 


mium Number, page 542, for details of Bag of Gold Offer. 


CONDITIONS: 1. These Offers are open to our present 
Companion subscribers only. 2. Orders mailed at your post 
office before April 1, or after April 30, 1916, cannot count for 
the Gold Piece. 3. Only one April Prize given to a worker. 
4. With your last order, send statement of number of subscriptions 
sent during April for comparison with our records. 5. April 
Prizes will be distributed about May 10. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SalI 





CONSOLATION PRIZES TO ALL OTHERS 
A Consolation Prize of a crisp new $1.00 bill will be 


given to each worker who does not win one of the Gold 
Pieces, provided, however, that he sends at least four new 
yearly subscriptions during April.. This provision enables 
every worker to win a prize. The Consolation Prizes are 
also given in addition to the Premiums. 


ini itt 
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THE HOTEL REGISTER 








are glad that we printed the brief | 
paragraph about the game of Hotel 
Register that appeared on our Editorial 
Page for January 20th, for it provoked a most 
unexpected response, and gave obvious pleasure | 
to a great many people. The game consists, | 
our readers will remember, in hitting upon a | 
set of names, like an entry in a hotel register, 
the last one of which is a perfect pun; for 
example, Mr. and Mrs. Anthus and Miss Polly 
Anthus. Our readers did not stop there; they 
elaborated and improved the game. They gave | 
the names of a graduating class in a high | 
school, of a wedding party and of a Christmas | 
party; they put the names into the form of | 
elaborate ‘‘personals’’ in a country weekly, of | 
society notes in a fashionable journal. Thus, | 
the chaperon of the high-school young folks | 
was Miss Ann Thrope; the bride at the wed- | 
ding was Mat Rimony and the groom was Pat | 
Rimony; the guests at the Christmas party 
were, among others, Carrol Blithely (not reg- | 
ular, but good), Rosie Ann Ticipation and | 
Henrietta Pye, cousin, probably, to Etta Lotta | 
Hammond Deggs, who unfortunately fell sick | 
and required the services of Ivan Orville} 
Payne, M. D., and Dr. Ophelia Pulse; one of 
the society notes was to the effect that Amos | 
Quito and family had booked at the Riverside | 
for the season. Some of the cheerful punsters, | 
not content with inventing names, invented | 
appropriate addresses also, as, for example, 
Doctor and Mrs. Bull and Master Terry Bull | 
of Bellows Falls, and Mrs. Nett and Miss | 
Kitty Nett (this is subtle, says the inventor, 
and we take his word for it) of New Jersey. 
Others went so far as to provide the hotel 
with servants, as, for example, the Chinese 
laundryman, Li Chen; and they play with 
the names they invent, as Mike Robe, and his 
governess, Miss Ann T. Septic, ‘‘who keeps 
him in order.’? Some of them break all! 
bounds, and send us such items as that ‘‘MTr. | 
and Mrs. Feeble applied for board for two | 
weaks.’? One ingenious person devised a| 
regular game of cards, to be played somewhat | 
like ‘‘authors,’’ which seems to us so good | 
that we shall print the directions some day in | 
one of the Department pages. 

Who hit upon the best names? Opinions | 
will differ. Miss Ann Thropic is a perfect | 
pun. We like Sir Up ourselves; it suggests | 
such an abrupt and pugnacious person. We) 
like also Addie Pose—beyond doubt a comfort- | 
able, motherly woman. But best of all the) 
entries, perhaps, is Mr. and Mrs. Head and | 
Celinda Head—for the little gasp it gives you | | 
when you seize upon its full meaning and | 
perfection. But if anyone fails to agree with | 
these findings, he may pick other names more | 
conformable to his taste in the long list that | 
we print herewith. And if anyone thinks he | 
can invent better ones than those here given, 
he is welcome to try; and if he succeeds, we | 
will consider giving them to our readers in a | 
supplementary list. 

After all, punning is offensive only when it | 
is impertinent, when the punster insists upon | 
breaking up intelligent conversation with his | 
inappropriate display of ingenuity. When) 
punning is made pertinent to the business in | 
hand, to a game like Hotel Register, it is en- | 
tirely delightful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ander, Miss Cora Ander and 
Mr. Ole Ander 

Miss L. Anneous 

Mr. and Mrs. Alogy and Miss Jennie Alogy 

Miss Polly Anthus and niece, Miss Polly 
Glot | 

Miss Ann Thrope 

Adam Antine 

X. P. Ate 

A. V. Ater and brother, Ray D. Ater | 

Miss Carrie Aull | 

Mr. Paul Bearer | 

Mr. and Mrs. Alf A. Bett 

Miss Carrie Bou and Miss Lou Bricate | 

Mr. Tim Brell 

Mr. and Mrs. Buck, and Tim Buck, too | 

Dr. and Mrs. Bull, Miss Amy A. Bull, Mr. | 
Eddie Bull and Master Terry Bull, ammees 
Falls 

Mr. Ed U. Cate, Miss Della Cate and Master 
Cate 

Mrs. Carrie Cature 

Mr. Artie Choke 

I. Cicle 

Cy Clone 

Mr. and Mrs. Conda and Anna Conda 

Mr. Horace Cope 

Mr. Joe Cose and Mrs. Belle I. Cose 

Miss Callie Coe 

Sir Cumlo Cution, Miss Ella Cution and 
Mr. Perey Cution 

Miss Ann T. Date and Miss E. Lucy Date 


Sir T. Fye, Miss T. Fye, Clara Fye, Mollie 
Fye, Sal. C. Fye and Mr. Eddie Fye 

Mr. Martin Gale 

Mr. C. Garr and Mrs. Vinnie Garr 

Sir O. Gate and daughter, Miss Della Gate 

Mr. Lee Gation 

Billy Ous and his Auntie Flo Gistine 

Mr. 
Gory 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Hawk 

Mr. Perry Helion 

Miss Ann I. Hilate 

Mr. and Mrs. de Hyde and Miss Ethel de 
Hyde 

Mr. and Mrs. Keen and Miss Nan Keen 

Mr. and Mrs. Head and Miss Celinda Head 

Mrs. Key and Master Don Key 

A. King and family, C. King, Fay King, 
Hi King, Joe King, Lee King, May King, 
Ray King 

Sim I. Larrity and brother, Hi Larrity 

Cal Q. Late and family, Miss M. U. Late, 
Miss Maud U. Late and Sim U. Late 

X. L. Lent 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie and Miss Ruth Leslie 

Mr. Will Lingley 

Miss Mandy Linn and sister, Miss Maud 


and Mrs. Graff and son, Hector Graff 

and Mrs. Gramm and Miss Anna Gramm 
and Mrs. Gretto and Miss Allie Gretto 
and Mrs. Hawk and Master Tommy 


| Linn 


Miss Rhea List 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Long 

Mrs. Ann T. Lope and son, E. Lope 

Mr. and Mrs. Low, Miss Sal Low, Mr. Hal 
Low and Mr. Bill Low 

Mr. and Mrs. Madversion and Miss Annie 
Madversion 

Mr. Hugh Main 

Miss Anna Maleule 

Mr. Jerry Mander and Mrs. Sally Mander 

Mr. and Mrs. Ole O. Margarine 

Mrs. C. Meant and Miss Ella Meant 

Mr. Jerry Miad 

Miss Jessie Minn 

Miss Dinah Mite 

Mr. and Mrs. Mize and Miss Minnie Mize 

Mr. Max I. Mumm and Mrs. Minnie Mumm 

Mr. Jim Nasium 

Mr. and Mrs. Nescent and Miss Eva Nescent 

Mr. Martin Nett, Mrs. Clare E. Nett, Miss 
Kitty Nett and Master Bobbie Nett 

Mr. Tim O’ Rous 

Miss Ann M. O’Nee 

Mr. Nick O’ Tine 

Mr. Phil O. Pena 

Mr. and Mrs. O. Penn 

Mrs. Meg A. Phone 

Mr. and Mrs. Pine and Miss Sue Pine 

Miss Place and Miss Treat 

Mrs. Addie Pose 

Mr. and Mrs. Putian and Miss Lillie Putian 

Miss Addie Quate 

Miss Etta Quette 

Amos Quito and family 

Mr. Rees and wife 

Mrs. Amelia Rate 

Miss Maud E. Ration 

Miss Kate A. Ring 

Mr. Mack A. Roney 

Mr. and Mrs. Rossity. and Miss Jennie 
Rossity 

S. Say 

Mr. Perry Scope 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Sense 

Mr. Guy Serr and son, E. Ray Serr 

Mr. Gus Sett 

Mrs. Eva Lou Shunn and Master Bennie 


| Dick Shunn 


Mr. and Mrs. Sing, the Misses Fay Sing, 


| Grace Sing, and Messrs. Ray Sing, P. Sing, 


| Lee Sing, C. Sing and Dan Sing 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry Sterr, Miss Minnie 
Sterr and Master Reggie Sterr 

S. Strange 


Mr. D. Billy Tate, Mrs. Ann O. Tate, Miss | 


| Milly Tate and Master Dick Tate 

Pat Tern and Sis Tern 

Phil N. Thropic and Miss Ann Thropi¢ 

Cal S. Thenics 

Miss Ann Tique 

Miss Al Toe and Master Tommy Toe 

Mr. Torr and Master Eddie Torr 

The Misses Carrie K. Tour and Minnie A. 
| Tour 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Trate 

Mr. Al. T. Tude 

Miss Carrie Van Serie 

Mr. Perey Verence 

Frau Sue Von Eir 

Mr. Luke Warm 

Mr. Perry Winkle 

Mr. and Mrs. Ypres and Miss June Ypres 

Mr. Ben Zine and Miss Maggie Zine 





Miss Ann 0. Dyne 

Mr. and Mrs. Esty and Miss Maud Esty 
F. Face 

Miss Lucy Fer 

Mr. Artie Ficial and Mr. Bennie Ficial 
Ben E. Fitz 

Mr. Perey Flage 


Miss Allie Mentary and cousin, Miss E. 
| Sophie Guss 
| Miss Hallie Butt 
| Mr. Pete Roleum and niece, Miss Carrie 
| Sene 

Master Mike Robe and governess, Miss Ann 
T. Septic 


and Mrs. Gory and daughter, Miss Allie | 


| 


Chocolate. 
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A Letter to the Groceryman. 


Everybody being out, and Bobbie and Dorothy having taken possession of their 


father’s office, Bobbie proceeds to do business. 


"Y ou're my st’nogofer," he says, to Dorothy. "Take this dictation.". And Dorothy, 


at the typewriter, takes this letter: 


"Mr. Groceryman: Send me and Dor two packages of Strawberry 


JELL-O 


and two packages of Orange Jell-O and two packages of Rasp- 
berry Jell-O, and send real Jell-O and not that other kind." 
That is a businesslike letter and it shows, for one thing, 
that Bobbie knows what he wants—"real Jell-O"—and does 
not propose to take anything else in its place, as some older 


people do. 


Jell-O is always put up in packages bearing the word 
= O in big red letters on the front. 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, 
Each 10 cents, at any grocer’s or general store- 


keeper's. 


A beautiful new Jell-O Book telling of a young bride's 
housekeeping experiences has just been issued. 
pictures in colors and will interest every woman. 
to you free if you will send us your name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


ere are seven different 


It has splendid 
It will be sent 








10 Mex. Rebel 


scale, 5c. Hussman 


STAMPS. 120-pp. Cat., coupons and mill. 
tamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Give the boy a chance to BUILD 


Any boy 
of six years 
can put it 
together 
and 
get ideas 
Knock -Down 






Have the 
Little 
Wrens 
in your 
yard 
this year 


Sent U. S. for 35e, 3 for $1 


E. J. Vance Box Co., Ltd. 
Wren Howe} Dep.F. BAY CITY, MICH. 
















PITC 
way, SPITTER, bee ge ee SMOKE 


COURSE O 
POSTPAID for BO cemts. 


LEARN 10 PITCH 


Lessons by “MATTY,” ED. WA 
HITE. WALTER. SOHN 
;UCKER, 


Clearly descri and 
by 5&6 Pictures. Entire 
LESSONS SEN 


J. C. DORN, 721 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 294, Chicago, Ill. 








to the las: 


160-page catal 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
31 West Randolph St., Chicago 
43 Barclay St., New York 


” forpleasureor for profit 
These bulbs once planted require little 
care—a few planted every two weeks from 
April to June give a succession of bloom up 
to late fall. Their graceful spikes cut and 
f placed in ro continue to open fora week, 


To han boys and girls in growing | 
flowers from bulbs, we make the — 
exceptionally low prepaid o' offer. 

w" in each order. 


“How 
“Special Gladiolus 


ist’’ mailed free. 

“Homewood” 75 fine bulbs prepaid 
$i. Smaller Bulbs — ‘‘Kenwood” 
26 for 20c 


; 20 for 10c; all prepaid. 
og free with each order. 

















Spend spare time profitably—gathering but- 
terflies, oo Many wanted for museums, 
art work. I pay highest prices. Everybody. 
Send 2-cent mt an AAA eA ry and 8-page 

mu folder. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Will Advance Gapsaea and Pay Straight 
weekly of $18.00 to man or woman with fair educa- 


tion and g references. Nocanvassing. Staple line. Old- 
established firm. G.M. Nichols, Philadel, Pa., Pepper Bldg 


like hun; wolves 


f Fish Bite aad use 


Best fish bait ever discovered. Keep: 








busy pulling them out. ite today and get 
a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.F. Y, Dept. 54, St.Louis, Mo 









@ Rider AGENTS Wanted 


most marve.ous offer 
cle. You will be antonished 
remarkable terms. 
izes and colors in —_ 
ite line in America. 
uaranteed models 811.95, 814.75 and 
bicyeles 





until you get our catalog 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO 
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THE HANDY 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 





GTS. PAPERS. A Bt 


5 Yes 
see this dandy 





pode Also on 
cate i at ak 
an ric 
embossed gold, I, grass 
Cork Yeather, tiffany, sill and creton 


BAPE one 





if not 


Pate 








703-786 Wash- 


+ ington Blvd. CHICAGO 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


WE offer four high-grade styles, with all the latest 
improvements and many exclusive features not 
found on any other sewing machine. 

Three Months’ Free Trial allowed each purchaser. 
If not satisfactory, machine may be returned at 

‘ our expense and your money nded. 

No Freight to Pay. We pay all freight charges to 
your freight station (in United States). No extra 
cost to you above our low factory-to-home price. 

~~ Prices — surprise you. Our oe 

ome o save you a amount on 
purchase of a high-; oule haar machine. 

Find Out All About It. Write for our Illustrated 
D Sewing Machi Booklet to-day. A 
postal will bring it by return mail. 

Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN M. Sears 
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TH) id cQuUTe: S COMPANION is an illus- 

ated weekly paper for all the family. 

oy subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Ly lace may begin at any time during 


Money re Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. edo Boe request Agents to 
collect money for al iT, ayment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the nian ber. 

Payment for the Compan ion, when sent by 
mail, should be _ b Office ‘Money Order or 
Express Money On er. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Bily er sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








PHYSICAL FITNESS. 


AS it not Herbert Spencer who said 

that “‘to be a good animal is the first 

requisite to success in life, and to be 

a nation of good animals is the first 

condition of national prosperity”? 
That is just as true of a nation in a state of peace 
as in a state of war, although it is war that obliges 
a people to examine its citizens and to accept or 
reject them on the basis of physical fitness. When 
such a test has to be made, it is appalling to see 
how many must be rejected for one reason or 
another, unless the war lasts so long that rulers 
have perforce to accept damaged or defective men 
for fighters. 

It is probable that most of these physical defects 
could have been avoided, and that in a majority of 
cases the mischief was done in very early life. In 
fact, you cannot start too soon to build up a good 
constitution; fathers and mothers must not delay. 
The acute illnesses to which childhood is subject 
cannot always be avoided, and with the best care 
in the world they often leave irreparable damage 
in their train. But people are more careful than 
they used to be, and no longer speak of scarlet 
fever, or even of measles, as inevitable troubles, 
to be had and got over as soon as possible. They 
are recognized as serious matters. The result is 
that sensible, educated people do their best to 
protect their children from them, and that the laws 
regarding infection and exposure are framed to do 
all that can be done for people who are careless 
and uninstructed. 

Apart from those infective diseases of childhood, 
most of the troubles that not only make children ill 
at the time but also affect the constitution injuri- 
ously come from errors in diet, errors in ventila- 
tion, or errors in exercise. The three things that a 
child must have in plenty if it is to thrive are food, 
air and rest. Digestive troubles are at the bottom 
of so many nursery troubles that infant feeding 
has become a science by itself, the principles of 
which are at the service of any mother who will 
take the trouble to learn them. But all the scien- 
tific feeding in the world will not lay the founda- 
tions of a fine constitution if a child is deprived of 
good air. Shut-up bedrooms and stuffy living 
rooms mean nose and throat troubles, and those 
are hard to cure. Finally, a child needs plenty of 
time for rest; a day is a long period for a small 
child, and it is possible to sow the seeds of nervous 
breakdown very early in life. 


® © 


A MAN’S HOME. 


AST week I cleaned house. Such a time as I 
had! Afterall the floors had been rewaxed, 
the rugs beaten, the windows washed, the 
walls wiped clean, the furniture polished, 
the pictures hung, and the china and glass 

cleaned, I put some new curtains at the windows 
and brought out some new sofa pillows for the hall 
seat. I always save up something fresh to put out 
after I have finished housecleaning, for the new 
things call attention to the cleaning as the cleaning 
does to them. I also brought my plants indoors, 
and put them into some baskets that mother had 
given me. 

Then I waited expectantly for “Jerusalem,” as 
I jokingly call my husband because he provides 
my “milk and honey blest.” Well, I continued to 
wait—not for his return ; that occurred on schedule 
time—but for him to make some remarks about 
the clean house and the new things. 

At last I could endure it no longer. 
lem,” I said, “‘do you notice anything?” 

He looked about. ‘Yes; oh, yes! Looks very 
nice.” There was no more enthusiasm than any 
sweeping day deserves. 

“I’ve been housecleaning,” I observed, much as 
if I’'d meent, “I’ve just made a thousand!” 

“Housecleaning?” He showed mild surprise. 
“What did you do that for? It’s always clean, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Jerusalem,” I scolded, ‘‘you’re so exasper- 
ating! Don’t you—don’t you notice anything new, 
either?” 

He looked blank, and I walked away in right- 
eous indignation. “What’s the use,” I demanded 
of myself, ‘‘of my working myself to death to make 
a pretty, comfortable home for Jerusalem when 
he doesn’t even notice what I’ve done?” 

And then it came to me, “Why, he would have 
noticed if he had cared for it or it had added to his 
comfort.” 

After all, the prettiness and the newness were 
not to please him. They were to please myself. 
During his few waking hours at home he would be 
just as well satisfied with the old curtains. The soft 
colors, the pretty dishes, the initialed linen—what 
do those things mean to the husband and father 
except that they please the wife to whom he 
wishes to give all that he can? I remembered 
how hard Jerusalem worked and how willingly he | 
paid the bills. 


“Jerusa- 


How little the things men pay for, the things | 


women buy, add to the man’s happiness. To a 
man, home does not mean color schemes and rugs 

pictures and baskets of plants, dusting and sweep- 
ing, shining silver and dainty china. Ah, no! it 
merely means a retreat, such a retreat as any four 
walls could offer if only the doorway holds a 


woman’s smiling, encouraging face. Home—it 
means nourishing meals such as any tiny table 
could set forth; it means rest such as any com- 
fortable couch could give. All the other things— 
the colonial lines, the dull polish, the solid mahog- 
any, the sterling silver, the linen chest—he thinks 
of as a fitting frame for the mistress of his home, 
and he gives them cheerfully, though he may have 
to sacrifice to them the ‘‘book of verses underneath 
the bough” and even some of the companionship 
that should be his by right. Too often we wives 
give to the care of that frame time that we ought 
to spend in “singing in the wilderness.” 
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MR. STOAT, PLAY ACTOR. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Field, Mr. J. H. 
A Owen, who has had an unusual opportunity 
to observe the habits of stoats, tells the 
method that the clever little animals use to catch 
birds in the open. 

In my experience, he says, this feat is only 
attempted in very dry weather, when there is in- 
sufficient scent for hunting. The method adopted 
in the cases I have watched has always been the 
same, although I have only once seen a catch. 

The stoat selects as his ground a very bare strip 
between two patches of covert. One patch is 
always high “fence” with a grassy bottom; the 
other much lower cover, like a field of roots. Some- 
times, however, the second patch of cover is want- 
ing. The stoat runs out some fifteen yards into the 
open field and back to the fence two or three times 
before it begins its antics. Then it appears from 
the fence, hops out about a yard, turns a somer- 
sault, and hops about a yard farther. Next it 
springs straight up into the air, and twists its body 
so that it goes up like a corkscrew. When it de- 
scends again it goes farther from the fence, but 
now with a sort of crawling motion, and leaning 
over to the left side. In this way it disappears 
into the low cover. It then goes back opposite 
to where it appeared from the fence, and goes 
through the same performance, except that it does 
not invariably finish with the crawl. 

After it has reached the fence it waits from half 
a minute to three minutes, and during that pause 
I have crept up to within ten to fifteen yards 
of the performance. Then the stoat repeats its 
tactics all over again. Very soon a bird appears, 
usually a blackbird, or a jay, if jays are common 
in the neighborhood, and the stoat pretends even 
more cleverly to be wounded and distorted with 
pain. The blackbird’s note, half-alarmed, half- 
curious, soon calls in other birds, who show equal 
curiosity. After a time one of the blackbirds 
alights near the stoat’s track; there it stays flirt- 
ing its tail and calling, and jerking its wings, which 
are often half-opened but drooping. The stoat 
gradually substitutes for the corkscrew movement 
a second somersault, or a similar motion, and each 
time he comes a little nearer to the bird. Finally he 
makes a sidewise spring, quick as lightning, which 
the bird is sometimes quick enough to escape. 
Otherwise the stoat has it in cover at once, leaving 
only two or three feathers at the spot to mark the 
eapture. In the dry autumn of 1911 I saw a stoat 
playing this trick, and it must have had thirty 
birds round it. Half of them were blackbirds; but 
thrushes, robins, hedge sparrows, and even white- 
throats were also to be seen. 

By this singular performance the stoat evidently 
awakens the curiosity of the birds; whether later 
on in the game he exerts any hypnotic influence 
over the bird on the ground it is hard to say. 
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THE FRIENDLY ENEMY. 


BRITISH soldier, Corporal Holmes, writing 
A from the trenches to his wife in England, 
describes a very touching incident: 

We were attending to some of our wounded 
men when we came across a German who was 
giving first aid to one of our soldiers. You can 
imagine we were surprised. We put the wounded 
man on our stretcher, and the German helped us 
and came with us to the hospital. On arriving, he 
asked the doctor whether the ‘“‘Tommy” was all 
right, and when the doctor told him that he would 
get well, he said he was very glad. 

One of our officers asked the German why he 
took such an interest in one of his enemies. To 
that the German replied, “He may be an enemy 
of my country, but he is my friend. He and I 
worked together in London for more than four- 
teen years, and many happy hours we have spent 
together. I hope that when this war is over he 
will not forget that we are still friends.” 
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A NATURAL-BORN SPENDER. 


HEN a long-forgotten cousin in Colorado 

died, and left Miss Mitfield a round hun- 

dred thousand, the entire village, after 
having recovered from the shock, fell to wonder- 
ing whether the faded little spinster, after having 
for sixty-three years pinched and scraped and 
plain-sewed just to keep soul and body together, 
would, after all, get much comfort from her 
eleventh-hour opulence. 

The state of little Miss Mitfield’s mind was re- 
vealed when her next-door neighbor inquired 
what she should do with her money—did she mean 
to save it? 

“Save it!” Her eyes flashed with new-found 
scorn. ‘Listen to me, Betsey: all my life long 
I’ve wanted a pair of side combs with yellow glass 
beads onto ’em, and now I’m goin’ to: hev ’em; 
yes, ma’am—even if I should hev to go as high 
as fifty cents!” 
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THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES. 


COCKNEY angler, thinking that his High- 
land boatman was not treating him with the 
respect due to his station, expostulated thus: 

“Look here, my good man, you don’t seem to 
grasp who I am. Do you know that my family | 
have been entitled to bear arms for the last two 
hundred years?” 

“Hoots, that’s naething!”’ was the reply. “My 
ancestors have been entitled to bare legs for the | 
last two thousand years.” 
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| OF UNCERTAIN GENDER. 


aS R. George Buker,” reports the Jimtown 

M Herald, “has had the misfortune to lose 

the valuable bay horse that has long 

been a familiar sight on the streets of our village. 

He died last Friday night, and the Buker family 

| was very sorry to lose her, as they had become 
| very fond of it.” 
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On every hike— 


A KODAK 


Catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Get Rid of Weekly Darning 


As Do Thousands of Mothers Who Now 
Buy Holeproofs for All the Family 


Times have changed since the days when women 
spent long hours in housework and mending. First they 
ceased to knit the family hosiery. Later Holeproof came 
and abolished the irksome task of darning every week. 


That’s because six pairs of Holeproof 
Stockings are guaranteed not to require 
mending of any sort, for six whole months. 
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Children’s, 35c; 3 pairs (guaran- 

teed three months) for $1 

Women’s, 35c and up 
Men’s, 25c and up 


If any pair fails within the 
time named, we give you new 
hose free. 

Yet Holeproofs save about half 
on the average cost of other 
hosiery because they wear so 
much longer. 

That doesn’t mean they are 
coarse and baggy. They are 
not. Many men and women buy 
Holeproofs for their shapeliness 
and fit. 

Extra fine yarns and special 
methods of knitting make these 
hose far excel at the prices. 

Buy the stout ribbed Hole- 
proofs for your children. Get 
the fine lisle or pure silk for the 
growl-ups. 

But don’t be induced to accept 
any other guaranteed hose, be- 
cause the genuine Holeproofs 
most always outwear the guar- 
antee, and save you the trouble 
of having replacements to make. 
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b+ ie poe es 
gate your dealer 
ails to supply you. Send 
today for attractive 
Holeproof booklet and 
names of local Hole- 
proof stores. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. : 
LONDON, CANADA _ LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND (7s) Peg S Bet. 
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